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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign pol- 
icy issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
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The State of the Union 


Message of the President to the Congress* 


Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, Members of the 
Congress: 

I have the honor to report to the Congress on 
the state of the Union. 

At the outset, I should like to speak of the neces- 
sity for putting first things first as we work to- 
gether this year for the good of our country. 

The United States and the whole free world 
are passing through a period of grave danger. 
Every action you take here in Congress, and every 
action I take as President, must be measured 
against the test of whether it helps to meet that 
danger. 

This will be a Presidential-election year—the 
kind of year in which politics plays a larger part 
in our lives than usual. That is perfectly proper. 
But we have a great responsibility to conduct our 
political fights in a manner that does not harm 
the national interest. 

We can find plenty of things to differ about 
without destroying our free institutions and with- 
out abandoning our bipartisan foreign policy for 
peace. 

When everything is said and done, all of us— 
Republicans and Democrats alike—all of us are 
Americans; and we are all going to sink or swim 
together. 

We are moving through a perilous time. Faced 
with a terrible threat of aggression, our Nation 
has embarked upon a great effort to help establish 
the kind of world in which peace shall be secure. 
Peace is our goal—not peace at any price, but a 
peace based on freedom and justice. We are 
now in the midst of our effort to reach that goal. 
On the whole, we have been doing very well. 

Last year, 1951, was a year in which we threw 
back aggression, added greatly to our military 
strength, and improved the chances for peace and 
freedom in many parts of the world. 

This year, 1952, is a crucial year in the defense 
effort of the whole free world. If we falter, we 

*Excerpts from the President’s message delivered to 


the Congress on Jan. 9, and released to the press by the 
White House on the same date. 
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can lose all the gains that we have made. If we 
drive ahead with courage and vigor and deter- 
mination, we can by the end of 1952 be in a posi- 
tion of much greater security. The way will be 
dangerous for years ahead, but if we put forth 
our best efforts this year—and next year—we can 
be “over the hump” in our effort to build strong 
defenses. 

When we look at the record of the past year, 
1951, we find important things on both the credit 
and the debit side of the ledger. We have made 

reat advances. At the same time, we have run 
into new problems which must be overcome. 

Let us look at the credit side first. 


Achievements in 1951 


Peace depends upon the free nations stickin 
together, and making a combined effort to pe 
aggression and prevent war. In this respect, i951 
was a year of great achievement. 

In Korea, the forces of the United Nations 
turned back the Chinese Communist invasion— 
and did it without widening the area of conflict. 
The action of the United Nations in Korea has 
been a powerful deterrent to a third world war. 
However, the situation in Korea remains very 
hazardous. The outcome of the armistice nego- 
tiations is still uncertain. 

In Indochina and Malaya, our aid has helped 
our allies to hold back the Communist advance, 
although there are signs of further trouble in 
that area. 

In 1951 we strengthened the chances of peace 
in the Pacific region by the treaties with Japan 
and by defense arrangements with Australia, New 
Zealand, and the Philippines. 

In Europe, combined defense has become a 
reality. The free nations have created a real 
fighting force. This force is not yet as strong «s 
it needs to be; but it is already a real obstacle to 
any attempt by hostile forces to sweep across 
Europe to the Atlantic. 

In 1951 we also moved to strengthen the security 
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of Europe by the agreement to bring Greece and 
Turkey into the North Atlantic Treaty. 

The United Nations, the world’s great hope for 
peace, has come through a year of trial stronger 
and more useful than ever. The free nations 
have stood together in blocking Communist at- 
tempts to tear up the Charter. 

At the present session of the United Nations in 
Paris, we, together with the British and the 
French, offered a plan to reduce and control all 
armaments under a foolproof inspection system. 
This is a concrete, practical proposal for dis- 
armament. 

But what happened? Vyshinsky laughed at it. 
Listen to what he said: “I could hardly sleep 
at all last night I could not sleep be- 
cause I kept laughing.” The world will be a long 
time forgetting the spectacle of that fellow laugh- 
ing at disarmament. 

Disarmament is not a joke. Vyshinsky’s laugh- 
ter met with shock and anger from people all over 
the world. And, as a result, Mr. Stalin’s repre- 
sentative received orders to stop laughing and 
start talking. 

If the Soviet leaders were to accept this pro- 
posal, it would lighten the burden of armaments, 
and permit the resources of the earth to be de- 
voted to the good of mankind. But until the 
Soviet Union accepts a sound disarmament pro- 
posal, and joins in peaceful settlements, we have 
no choice except to build up our defenses. 

During this past year, we added more than a 
million men and women to our armed forces. The 
total is now nearly 314 million. We have made 
rapid progress in the field of atomic weapons. 
We have turned out 16 billion dollars’ worth of 
military supplies and equipment, three times as 
much as the year before. 

Economic conditions in the country are good. 
There are 61 million people on the job; wages, 
farm incomes, and business profits are at high 
levels. Total production of goods and services in 
our country has increased 8 percent over the last 
year—about twice the normal rate of growth. 

Perhaps the most amazing thing about our eco- 
nomic progress is the way we are increasing our 
basic capacity to produce. For example, we are 
now in the second year of a 3-year program which 
will double our output of aluminum, increase our 
electric-power supply by 40 percent, and increase 
our steel-making capacity by 15 percent. We can 
then produce 120 million tons of steel a year, as 
much as the rest of the world put together. 

This expansion will mean more jobs and higher 
standards of living for all of us in the years 
ahead. At the present time, it means greater 
strength for us and for the rest of the free world 
in the fight for peace. 


New Problems Arise 


Now, I must turn to the debit side of the ledger 
for the past year. 
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The outstanding fact to note on the debit side 
of the ledger is that the Soviet Union, in 1951, 
continued to expand its military production and 
increase its already excessive military power. 

It is true that the Soviets have run into increas- 
ing difficulties. Their hostile policies have awak- 
ened stern resistance among free men throughout 
the world. And behind the Iron Curtain, the 
Soviet rule of force has created growing political 
and economic stresses in the satellite nations. 

Nevertheless, the grim fact remains that the 
Soviet Union is increasing its armed might. It is 
still producing more war planes than the free 
nations. It has set off two more atomic explosions. 
The world still walks in the shadow of another 
world war. 

And here at home, our defense preparations are 
far from complete. 

During 1951 we did not make adequate progress 
in building up civil defense against atomic attack. 
This is a major weakness in our plans for peace, 
since inadequate civilian defense is an open invi- 
tation to surprise attack. Failure to provide ade- 
quate civilian defense has the same effect as adding 
to the enemy’s supply of atom bombs. 

In the field of defense production, we have run 
into difficulties and delays in designing and pro- 
ducing the latest types of airplanes and tanks. 
Some machine tools and metals are still in ex- 
tremely short supply. 

In other free countries, the defense build-up has 
created severe economic problems. It has in- 
creased inflation in Europe and has endangered 
the continued recovery of our allies. 

In the Middle East, political tensions and the 
oil controversy in Iran are keeping the region in 
a turmoil. In the Far East, the dark threat of 
Communist imperialism still hangs over many 
nations. 

This, very briefly, is the good side and the bad 
side of the picture. 

Taking the good and bad together, we have 
made real progress this last year along the road 
to peace. We have increased the power and unity 
of the free world. And while we were doing this, 
we have avoided world war on the one hand, and 
appeasement on the other. This is a hard road 
to follow, but the events of the last year show that 
it is the right road to peace. 

We cannot expect to complete the job overnight. 
The free nations may have to maintain for years 
the larger military forces needed to deter aggres- 
sion. We must build steadily, over a period of 
years, toward political solidarity and economic 
progress among the free countries in all parts of 
the world. 

Our task will not be easy; but if we go at it with 
a will, we can look forward to steady progress. 
On our side are all the great resources of free- 
dom—the ideals of religion and democracy, the 
aspiration of people for a better life, and the 
industrial and technical power of a free civiliza- 
tion. 
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These advantages outweigh anything the slave 


world can produce. The only thing that can de- 
feat us is our own state of mind. We can lose if 
we falter. 

The middle period of a great national effort 
like this is a very difficult time. The way seems 
long and hard. The goal seems far distant. Some 
people get discouraged. That is only natural. 

But if there are any among us who think we 
ought to ease up in the fight for peace, I want to 
remind them of three things—just three things. 

First : The threat of world war is still very real. 
We had one Pearl Harbor—let’s not get caught off 
guard again. If you don’t think the threat of 
Communist armies is real, talk to some of our men 
back from Korea. 

Second : If the United States had to try to stand 
alone against a Soviet-dominated world, it would 
destroy the life we know and the ideals we hold 
dear. Our allies are essential to us, just as we are 
essential to them. The more shoulders there are 
to bear the burden the lighter it will be. 

Third: The things we believe in most deeply are 
under relentless attack. We have the great re- 
sponsibility of saving the basic moral and spiritual 
values of our civilization. We have started out 
well—with a program for peace that is unparal- 
leled in history. If we believe in ourselves and the 
faith we profess, we will stick to the job. 


Tasks Ahead Require Courage 


This is a time for courage, not for grumbling 
and mumbling. 

— let us take a look at the things we have 
to do. 

The thing that is uppermost in the minds of all 
of us is the situation in Korea. We must—and we 
will—keep up the fight there until we get the kind 
of armistice that will put an end to the aggression 
and protect the safety of our forces and the se- 
curity of the Republic of Korea. Beyond that, 
we shall continue to work for a setilement in 
Korea that upholds the principles of the United 
Nations. We went into Korea because we knew 
that Communist aggression had to be met firmly 
if freedom was to be preserved in the world. We 
went into the fight to save the Republic of Korea, 
a free country, established under the United Na- 
tions. These are our aims. We will not give up 
until we attain them. 

Meanwhile, we must continue to strengthen the 
forces of freedom throughout the world. 

I hope the Senate will take early and favorable 
action on the Japanese peace treaty, on our se- 
curity pacts with Pacific countries, and on the 
agreement to bring Greece and Turkey into the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 

We are also negotiating an agreement with the 
German Federal Republic under which it can play 
an honorable and equal part among nations and 
take its place in the defense of Western Europe. 

But treaties and plans are only the skeleton of 
our defense structure. The sinew and muscle of 
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defense forces and equipment must be provided. 

In Europe we must go on helping our friends 
and allies to build up their military forces. This 
means we must send weapons in large volume to 
our European allies. I have directed that weap- 
ons for Europe be given a very high priority. 
Economic aid is necessary, too, to supply the mar- 
gin of difference between success and failure in 
making Europe a strong partner in our joint 
defense. 

In the long run, we want to see Europe freed 
from any dependence on our aid. Our European 
allies want that just as much as we do. The steps 
that are now being taken to build European unity 
should help bring that about. Six European coun- 
tries are pooling their coal and steel production 
under the Schuman Plan. Work is going for- 
ward on the merger of European national forces 
on the Continent into a single army. These great 
projects should become realities in 1952. 

We should do all we can to help and encourage 
the move toward a strong and united Europe. 

In Asia the new Communist empire is a daily 
threat to millions of people. The peoples of Asia 
want to be free to follow their own way of life. 
They want to preserve their culture and their tra- 
ditions against communism, just as much as we 
want to preserve ours. They are laboring under 
terrific handicaps—poverty, 11] health, feudal sys- 
tems of land ownership, and the threat of internal 
subversion or external attack. We can and must 
increase our help to them. 

That means military aid, especially to those 
places like Indochina which might be hardest hit 
by some new Communist attack. 

It also means economic aid, both technical know- 
how and capital investment. 

This last year we made available millions of 
bushels of wheat to relieve famine in India. But 
far more important, in the long run, is the work 
Americans are doing in India to help the Indian 
farmers themselves raise more grain. With the 
help of our technicians, Indian farmers, using 
simple, inexpensive means, have been able since 
1948 to double the crops in one area in India. One 
farmer there raised 63 bushels of wheat to the 
acre, where 13 bushels had been the average before. 


Our Technical Missionaries 


This is our Point Four Program at work. It is 
working—not only in India—but in Iran, Para- 
guay, Liberia—in 33 countries around the globe. 
Our technical missionaries are out there. We 
need more of them. We need more funds to speed 
their efforts, because there is nothing of greater 
importance in all our foreign policy. There is 
nothing that shows more clearly what we stand 
for, and what we want to achieve. 

We have recently lost a great public servant who 
was leading this effort to bring opportunity and 
hope to the people of half the world. Dr. Henry 








Bennett and his associates died in the line of duty 
on a Point Four mission. It is up to us to carry 
on the great work for which they gave their lives. 

During the coming year, we must not forget the 
suffering of the people who live beyond the Iron 
Curtain. In those areas, minorities are being 
oppressed, human rights violated, religions perse- 
cuted. We should continue to expose those 
wrongs. We should continue and expand the 
activities of the Voice of America, which brings 
our message of hope and truth to those peoples and 
other peoples throughout the world. 

I have just had an opportunity to discuss many 
of these world problems with Prime Minister 
Churchill. We have had a most satisfactory series 
of meetings. We thoroughly reviewed the situa- 
tion in Europe, the Middle East, and the Far East. 
We both look forward to steady progress toward 
peace through the cooperative action and team- 
work of the free nations. 

Turning from our foreign policies, let us now 
consider the jobs we have here at home as part of 
our program for peace. 

The first of these jobs is to move ahead full 
steam on our defense ae. 

Our objective is to have a well-equipped, active 
defense force large enough—in concert with the 
forces of our allies—to deter aggression and to in- 
flict punishing losses on the enemy immediately 
if we should be attacked. This active force must 
be backed by adequate reserves, and by the plants 
and tools to turn out the tremendous quantities of 
new weapons that would be needed if war came. 
We are not building an active force adequate to 
carry on a full scale war, but we are putting our- 
selves in a position to mobilize very rapidly if we 
have to. 

This year I shall recommend some increases in 
the size of the active force we are building, with 
particular emphasis on air power. This means 
we shall have to continue large-scale production of 
planes and other equipment for a longer period of 
time than we had originally planned. 

Planes and tanks and other weapons—what the 
military call “hard goods”—are now beginning to 
come off the production lines in volume. Deliv- 
eries of hard goods now amount to about a billion 
and a half dollars’ worth a month. A year from 
now, we expect this rate to be doubled. 

We shall have to hold a high rate of military 
output for about a year after that. In 1954 we 
hope to have enough equipment so that we can re- 
duce the production of most military items sub- 
stantially. The next 2 years should therefore be 
the peak period of defense production. 

Defense needs will take a lot of our steel, alumi- 
num, copper, nickel, and other scarce materials. 
This means smaller production of some civilian 
goods. The cutbacks will be nothing like those 
during World War II, when much civilian produc- 
tion was completely stopped. But there will be 
considerably less of some goods than we have been 
used to these past 2 or 3 years. 
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Meeting the Crisis With Moral Strength 


This demonstration of the way free men govern 
themselves has a more powerful influence on the 
people of the world—on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain—than all the trick slogans and pie-in- 
the-sky promises of the Communists. 

But our shortcomings, as well as our progress, 
are watched from abroad. And there is one short- 
coming I want to speak plainly about. 

Our kind of government above all others cannot 
tolerate dishonesty among its public servants. 

Some dishonest people worm themselves into 
almost every human organization. It is all the 
more shocking, however, when they make their 
way into a Government such as ours, which is 
based on the principle of justice for all. Such 
unworthy public servants must be weeded out. 
I intend to see to it that Federal employees who 
have been guilty of misconduct are punished for 
it. I also intend to see to it that the honest and 
hard-working majority of our Federal employees 
are protected against partisan slander and 
malicious attack. 

I have already made some recommendations to 
the Congress to help accomplish these purposes. 
I intend to submit further recommendations to 
this end. I will welcome the cooperation of the 
Congress in this effort. 

I also think that the Congress can do a great 
deal to strengthen confidence in our institutions 
by applying rigorous standards of moral integrity 
in its own operations—and by finding an effective 
way to control campaign expenditures—and by 
protecting the rights of individuals in congres- 
sional investigations. 

To meet the crisis which now hangs over the 
world, we need many different kinds of strength— 
military, economic, political, and moral. And of 
all these, I am convinced that moral strength is 
the most vital. 

When you come right down to it, it is the 
courage and the character of our Nation—and of 
each one of us as individuals—that will really 
decide how well we meet this challenge. 

We are engaged in a great undertaking at home 
and abroad—the greatest, in fact, that any nation 
has ever been privileged to embark upon. We are 
working night and day to bring peace to the 
world and to spread the democratic ideals of 
justice and self-government to all people. Our 
accomplishments are already remarkable. We 
ought to be full of pride in what we are doing— 
and full of confidence and hope in the outcome. 
No nation ever had greater resources, or greater 
energy, or nobler traditions to inspire it. 

And yet, day in and day out, we see a long 
procession of timid and fearful men who wring 
their hands and cry out that we have lost the 
way—that we don’t know what we are doing— 
that we are bound to fail. Some say we should 
give up the struggle for peace, and others say we 
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should have a war and get it over with. They 
want us to forget the great objective of prevent- 
ing another world war—the objective for which 
our soldiers have been fighting in the hills of 
Korea. 

If we are to be worthy of all that has been done 
for us by our soldiers in the field, we must be true 
to the ideals for which they are fighting. We must 
reject the counsels of defeat and despair. We 
must have the determination to complete the great 
work for which our men have laid down their 
lives. 

In all we do, we should remember who we are 
and what we stand for. Weare Americans. Our 
forefathers had far greater obstacles than we 
have, and much poorer chances of success. They 
did not lose heart, or turn aside from their goals. 
In that darkest of all winters in American history, 


at Valley Forge, George Washington said “We 
must not, in so great a contest, expect to meet with 
nothing but sunshine.” With that spirit, they won 
their fight for freedom. 

We must have that same faith and vision. In 
the great contest in which we are engaged today, 
we cannot expect to have fair weather all the 
way. But it is a contest just as important for this 
country and for all men as the desperate struggle 
that Soe Washington fought through to 
victory. 

Let us prove, again, that we are not merely 
sunshine patriots and summer soldiers. Let us go 
forward, trusting in the God of Peace, to win the 
goals we seek. 

Harry S. Truman. 

Tue Wuite Hovss, 

January 9, 1952. 


The President Exchanges Views With Prime Minister Churchill 


JOINT COMMUNIQUE 


{Released to the press by the White House January 9] 


The President and the Prime Minister held four 
meetings at the White House on January 7 and 
8, 1952. The Prime Minister was accompanied by 
the Foreign Secretary, Mr. Anthony Eden, by the 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations, 
Lord Ismay, and by the Paymaster-General, Lord 
Cherwell. The President’s advisers included the 
Secretaries of State, Treasury, Defense, Mr. 
Charles E. Wilson, and Mr. W. Averell Harriman. 
The visit of Mr. Churchill and his colleagues also 
afforded opportunities for a number of informal 
meetings. 

At the end of the talks the President and the 
Prime Minister issued the following announce- 
ment: 

During the last two days we have been able 
to talk over, on an intimate and personal basis, 
the problems of this critical time. Our discussions 
have been conducted in mutual friendship, respect 
and confidence. Each of our Governments has 
thereby gained a better understanding of the 
thoughts and aims of the other. 

The free countries of the world are resolved to 
unite their strength and purpose to ensure peace 
and security. We affirm the Sitncmicntion of our 
Governments and peoples to further this resolve, 
in accordance with the purposes and principles of 
the United Nations Charter. The strong ties 
which unite our two countries are a massive con- 
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tribution to the building of the strength of the 
free world. 

Under arrangements made for the common de- 
fense, the United States has the use of certain bases 
in the United Kingdom. We reaffirm the under- 
standing that the use of these bases in an emer- 
gency would be a matter for joint decision by His 
Majesty’s Government and the United States Gov- 
ernment in the light of the circumstances prevail- 
ing at the time. 

We share the hope and the determination that 
war, with all its modern weapons, shall not again 
be visited on mankind. We will remain in close 
consultation on the developments which might in- 
crease danger to the maintenance of world peace. 

We do not believe that war is inevitable. This is 
the basis of our policies. We are willing at any 
time to explore all reasonable means of resolving 
the issues which now threaten the peace of the 
world. 

The United States Government is in full accord 
with the views expressed in the joint statement 
issued in Paris on December 18, 1951, at the con- 
clusion of the Anglo-French discussions. Our 
two Governments will continue to give their full 
support to the efforts now being made to establish 
a European Defense Community, and will lend all 
assistance in their power in bringing it to fruition. 
We believe that this is the best means of bringing 
a democratic Germany as a full and equal partner 
into a purely defensive organization for European 
security. The defense of the free world will be 
strengthened and solidified by the creation of a 
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European Defense Community as an element in 
a constantly developing Atlantic Community. 

Our Governments are resolved to promote the 
stability, peaceful development, and prosperity of 
the countries of the Middle East. We have found 
a complete identity of aims between us in this part 
of the world, and the two Secretaries of State will 
continue to work out together agreed policies to 
give effect to this aim. We think it essential for 
the furtherance of our common purposes that an 
Allied Middle East Command should be set up as 
soon as possible. 

As regards Egypt, we are confident that the 
Four Power approach offers the best prospect of 
relieving the present tension. 

We both hope that the initiative taken by the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment will lead to a solution of the Iranian oil 
problem acceptable to all the interests concerned. 

We have discussed the many grave problems 
affecting our two countries in the Far East. A 
broad harmony of view has emerged from these 
discussions; for we recognize that the overriding 
need to counter the Communist threat in that area 
transcends such divergencies as there are in our 
policies toward China. We will continue to give 
full support for United Nations measures against 
aggression in Korea until peace and security are 
restored there. We are glad that the Chiefs of 
Staff of the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and France will be meeting in the next few days to 
consider specific measures to strengthen the secu- 
rity of Southeast Asia. 

We have considered how our two countries could 





best help one another in the supply of scarce ma- 
terials important to their defense programs and 
their economic stability. The need of the United 
Kingdom for additional supplies of steel from the 
United States, and the need of the United States 
for supplies of other materials, including alumi- 
num and tin, were examined. Good progress was 
made. The discussions will be continued and we 
hope that agreement may be announced shortly. 

We have reviewed the question of standardiza- 
tion of rifles and ammunition in the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. Neither country 
thinks it wise at this critical time to take the 
momentous step of changing its rifle. In the in- 
terest of economy, both in time and money, we 
have agreed that the United States and the United 
Kingdom will continue to rely upon rifles and 
ammunition now in stock and currently being pro- 
duced. In the interest however of eventual stand- 
ardization, we have also agreed that both countries 
will produce their new rifles and ammunition only 
on an experimental scale while a common effort is 
made to devise a rifle and ammunition suitable for 
future standardization. 

The question of the Atlantic Command is still 
under discussion. 

Throughout our talks we have been impressed 
by the need to strengthen the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization by every means within our 
power and in full accord with our fellow members. 
We are resolved to build an Atlantic community, 
not only for immediate defense, but for enduring 
progress. 


Behind the Iron Curtain: A Year-End Review 


1951 proved to be an unhappy year behind the 
Tron Curtain. Month after month, and in coun- 
try after country, the story has been the same. 
It is one of increasing dissatisfaction, unsuccess- 
ful repression, new purges, mass deportations, and 
other forms of Communist frightfulness in the 
now familiar Soviet pattern. 

In the free world, by contrast, 1951 has been 
a year of rising strength, rising hope, and rising 
production, combining to build new bulwarks 
against Soviet aggression and promote the cause 
of peace. 


China 

In China, one of the countries where food pro- 
duction has fallen in spite of so-called “land re- 
form,” mass executions, and the liquidation of 


landlords, year-end reports describe a growing 
coolness between Peiping and Moscow. 
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Soviet Zone of Germany 


A January death sentence against an 18-year- 
old resistance worker was commuted to 15 years 
because of a wave of public anger which greeted 
the penalty pronounced originally. The radio 
had carried the youth’s words to millions of other 
Germans: He preferred death to life without free- 
dom. 

In August the Soviet Union assembled some 
2 million youths from all over the world in Berlin 
for mass exhibition and indoctrination. The pro- 
gram backfired when more than half of those as- 
sembled visited the free zones of Berlin. There 
they learned they had been fed with lies concern- 
ing conditions in the Western world. Hundreds 
of the youthful visitors disobeyed Communist 
orders to ask asylum on free soil. 

Late in the year Lt. Col. Fedya Astrachov, head 
of Russia’s uranium-mining project in East Ger- 
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Bankruptcies in Soviet Zone of Germany 


More than 16,000 private industrial, trade and 
handicraft enterprises in the Soviet zone have gone 
out of business since the beginning of the year, ac- 
cording to the trade registers of the individual 
Soviet zone states, said Die Neue Zeitung Sept. 18. 

In addition, the East zone authorities have re- 
ceived 10,000 applications for deletion from the 
trade registers. The number of bankruptcies of 
private enterprises in the Soviet zone is still on the 
increase. 

—Hicoe Information Bulletin, 
December, 1951 











many and a Stalin prize winner, likewise fled to 
freedom in the West. 

Then at the year’s end, Soviet censorship was 
reimposed on all communications in the Russian 
zone of Germany, particularly private mail. 


zechoslovakia 


As a climax to the steady exodus of Czech and 
Slovak refugees, a trainload fled to freedom in 
September. 

Jaroslav Konvalinka and Karel Truska, the 
two Czech trainmen who took the freedom train 
through the Iron Curtain into Western Germany, 
are now in the United States enjoying the freedom 
they sought in leaving their native land. 

In October—a month later—declining coal pro- 
duction in the Ostrav-Karvina region posed a 
problem for the Communist regime which it has 
not yet solved. The Czech Communist organ 
Rude Pravo called the production rate “utterly 
unsatisfactory,” and “disgraceful and inexcus- 
able” and Interior Minister Vaclav Nosek con- 
ceded that his program of overtime work and Mos- 
cow-inspired slogans had failed to produce the 
coal needed. He predicted a “coal disaster.” 

Another Czechoslovak news development dur- 
ing the year was the arrest of Rudolph Slansky, 
Moscow-trained Communist leader who had been 
responsible for the earlier removal and arrest of 
former Foreign Minister Vladimir Clementis. 
Slansky had been Secretary-General of the Com- 
munist Party in Czechoslovakia, and later was 
Vice Premier. Until his arrest and imprisonment 
on charges of espionage and related offenses he was 
presumed to be a Moscow favorite. 


Poland 


In Poland on October 31, the Communist regime 
announced the arrest of former Vice Premier 
Wladyslaw Gomulka and four other high officials. 
Gomulka was charged with “activities especially 
dangerous during the reconstruction of Poland.” 

Food supplies were getting shorter in Poland 
also as the so-called reconstruction program 
lagged. A new meat-rationing system was ex- 
plained officially in December as intended to take 
care of such privileged meat-eating classes as po- 
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lice agents, factory managers, miners, and mem- 
bers of the armed forces. A Warsaw radio broad- 
caster reported that these groups were to have 
more meat than other Poles because “they are more 
important than others.” 

Stettin reported the “first sizable anti-Soviet 
demonstrations in Poland since 1945.” A drunken 
Russian major who had killed five Poles was 
stoned. Several Polish militiamen were killed by 
the crowd. There were some two thousand arrests. 


Hungary 


In Hungary thousands of innocent persons were 
deported. Deportations from Budapest started 
inmid-May. They were halted 2 months later fol- 
lowing a wave of suicides, and after the purge 
program had become a world scandal. Then, in 
November, they were quietly resumed, and at last 
reports were continuing. 

The Budapest Government found it necessary 
to “explain” during the summer interruption in 
the deportations that “only” 4,000 members of 
“the former ruling class” had been deported. But 
according to unbiased evidence from nongovern- 
ment sources, the number of disappearances to- 
taled between 60,000 and 80,000. Whole families, 
including children and the aged and sick, were 
herded into boxcars and shipped to unannounced 
destinations. Their property was confiscated. 

On June 28 Archbishop Groesz, Catholic primate 
of Hungary and successor to the imprisoned 
Cardinal Mindszenty, was convicted on false 
charges of espionage, and sentenced to 15 years in 
prison. The trial followed the Mindszenty pat- 
tern of 2 years ago. The charges were almost 
identical and in addition to espionage included 
black marketeering and plotting to overthrow the 
Communist regime. Another of his “offenses” 
was refusal to sign the latest Communist “peace 
manifesto.” 

Hungary also suffered from inflation. Prices 
of food and industrial goods soared when ration- 
ing was ended. Vice Premier Matyas Rakosi pre- 
dicted that removal of restrictions would end the 
high free-market prices. Actually, prices on 
many items jumped as much as 60 and 100 percent. 


Rumania—Bulgaria 


Rumanian partisans first showed their hand 
openly in April when they disrupted a railroad 
and fought a 3-day battle with the Rumanian 
militia. There were similar episodes both in Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria later in the year as resistance 
to Communist rule was expressed in sabotage and 
other demonstrations by partisans fighting for 
freedom. 


Austria 


Soviet authorities in Vienna showed their sen- 
sitivity to discussions of Communist slave labor 
by seizing and destroying thousands of books on 
this subject prepared by the American Federation 
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of Labor. This action was designed to prevent 
the books from falling into the hands of anti- 
Communists in Austria and neighboring coun- 
tries. The volumes seized contained maps show- 
ing the exact locations of slave camps within the 
Soviet Union, with estimated numbers of their in- 
mates. 


Soviet Oppression Elsewhere 


In Brussels an international commission of jur- 
ists heard testimony from former inmates of So- 
viet slave-labor camps and ruled that the Soviet 
Union’s oppression in this respect equaled that 
of Hitler. Prosecutor David Rousset estimated 
that between 15,000,000 and 25,000,000 persons are 
being worked as Soviet forced laborers. Assistant 
Prosecutor E. de Beer said 17 percent of the total 


populations of Latvia and Lithuania had been 
arrested by Soviet authorities in these areas and 
that 60,000 Lithuanians had been deported to Rus- 
sia. 

Troubles also mounted in the Soviet Union it- 
self. From the Ukraine, Russian Georgia, and 
peripheral areas of Russia to the east and south- 
east came reports of both violent and passive re- 
sistance to Moscow’s rule, necessitating reinforce- 
ment of Soviet garrisons in these Russian districts. 

These reports, together with a rising tide of 
escapes and escape attempts as thousands of refu- 
gees left or tried to leave Russian territory, con- 
tributed additional detail to the story of Soviet 
troubles and human courage in resisting oppres- 
sion. 


U. S. Proposes To Submit Soviet Lend-Lease 


Issue To International Court 


[Released to the press January 9] 


On January 7, 1952, Secretary Acheson trans- 
mitted a note to the Soviet Ambassador at Wash- 
ington, Alexander S. Panyushkin, replying to the 
Soviet notes of August 21 and August 28, 1951. 

The Soviet note of August 21 had again rejected 
US. requests for Soviet return of all lend-lease 
vessels. The Soviet note of August 28 rejected 
the U.S. proposal made on April 27, that the 
question of a satisfactory lend-lease financial 
settlement be submitted to international arbitra- 
tion. 


U. S. NOTE OF JANUARY 7, 1952 


Exce.Lency: I have the honor to refer to your 
Government’s Note No. 71 of August 21, 1951 
concerning the request of the Government of the 
United States that the Soviet Government return 
to the United States naval, military and merchant 
vessels loaned to your Government under the Lend- 
Lease Act and the Master Lend-Lease Agreement 
of June 11, 1942. I also have the honor to refer 
to your Government’s note No. 73 of August 28, 
1951 concerning the proposal of the Government 
of the United States that the question of the de- 
termination of a fair and reasonable lend-lease 
financial settlement be submitted to arbitration. 


For texts of U.S. notes of Feb. 7, Apr. 6 and 27, and 
July 2, see respectively BULLETIN of Feb. 19, 1951, p. 302; 
Apr. 23, 1951, p. 646; May 7, 1951, p. 744; and July 23, 
1951, p. 145. 
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In the latter note your Government rejects the 
proposal of the Government of the United States 
that the question of a satisfactory financial settle- 
ment be submitted to arbitration. In addition a 
verbal proposal of $300 million was made by the 
Soviet representative on August 24,1951. It was 
indicated at that time that the Government of the 
United States considers this amount as far from 
fair and reasonable compensation for lend-lease 
articles of the United States which remained in 
Soviet custody at the end of the year. Further- 
more, in your note of August 21, 1951, your Gov- 
ernment again indicates that it does not intend to 
meet its obligation to return the lend-lease vessels 
as requested by the President of the United States. 
Instead your Government continues to evade this 
obligation, which is clearly and specifically stated 
in Article V of the Lend-Lease Agreement of June 
11, 1942, to return lend-lease articles as requested 
by the President of the United States. In attempt- 
ing to justify its evasion of this obligation your 
Government refers to “understandings” relating 
to the sale of some of the vessels. 

These so-called “understandings,” however, were 
offers made long ago by the Government of the 
United States which were explicitly conditioned 
upon the prompt conclusion of a mutually satisfac- 
tory over-all lend-lease settlement. This condition 
was not met by your Government. Therefore, 
the Government of the United States, acting 
within its legal rights and in full accord with 
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the terms of the Lend-Lease Agreement of June 
11, 1942, informed representatives of the Soviet 
Government on January 27, 1951, that all of the 
lend-lease vessels which were loaned to the Soviet 
Government under lend-lease procedures and re- 
main the property of the Government of the 
United States, are of use to the Government of the 
United States; and, at the same time, the return 
of these vessels to the United States was requested 
in accordance with Article V of the Lend-Lease 
Agreement of June 11, 1942. Moreover, on the 
same date representatives of the Soviet Govern- 
ment were informed that the previous conditional 
offers by the Government of the United States to 
sell some of the vessels had long since lapsed and 
that none of the vessels were available for sale 
to the Soviet Government. On February 7, 1951, 
the Government of the United States confirmed in 
a note its request for the return of all the lend- 
lease vessels. 

It is to be noted that on October 12, 1948, the 
Government of the United States demanded the 
return to the United States of 186 naval craft in 
addition to 3 icebreakers and 28 frigates. These 
186 vessels at no time had been offered for sale to 
the Soviet Government on any basis. Even in 
this instance the Soviet Government has refused 
to meet its obligation. 

It is the view of the Government of the United 
States that the return of all lend-lease vessels is 
essential to the conclusion of a satisfactory over- 
all lend-lease settlement. It is also the view of this 
Government that the Soviet Government is clearly 
in default on its obligations by not returning these 
vessels to the United States. 

If the Soviet Government remains unwilling to 
return these vessels to the United States, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States suggests that the 
question be resolved by submission of the matter 
to the International Court of Justice for adjudi- 
cation. For that purpose, the Government of the 
United States proposes that the Soviet Govern- 
ment join with it in submitting the following 
question to the Court with the understanding that 
both Governments will be governed by the Court’s 
decision. 

Does the failure of the Soviet Government to return 

lend-lease vessels to the United States, as requested by 
the Government of the United States, constitute a default 
by the Soviet Government in its obligation under Article 
V of the Master Lend-Lease Agreement of June 11, 1942, 
to return lend-lease articles when so requested? 
The Government of the United States therefore 
requests that the Soviet Government immediately 
make the necessary arrangements for the return 
of the lend-lease vessels as requested or agree to 
the submission of the question of the vessels as 
stated above to the International Court of Justice 
for adjudication. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of 
my highest consideration. 

Dean ACHESON 
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SOVIET NOTE OF AUGUST 21, 1951 


[Unofficial translation] 
No. 71 

Str: In connection with your note of April 6, 
1951, I have the honor to communicate the follow- 
ing: 

The references in your note to a previous ex- 
change of notes fully confirm the fact that an 
understanding concerning the sale of lend-lease 
vessels to the Soviet Union was reached earlier 
between the Governments of the U.S.S.R. and 
the United States of America. At the same time 
these references indicate that the Government of 
the United States of America itself valued this 
understanding as a necessary part of a mutually 
satisfactory general settlement of lend-lease ob- 
ligations resulting from the Soviet-American 
agreement of June 11, 1942. 

Thus, it is stated in the note of the Government 
of the United States of America of February 27, 
1948, in connection with the agreement of the 
Government of the U.S.S.R. to buy 36 merchant 
vessels of wartime construction received under the 
Lend-Lease Act at prices announced by the United 
States, that the agreement of the Soviet Govern- 
ment concerning these vessels “solves one of the 
several questions necessary for a general satis- 
factory settlement of obligations” resulting from 
the Soviet-American agreement of June 11, 1942. 

In the note of the Government of the United 
States of America of August 8, 1949, agreement 
was expressed to sell to the Soviet Union lend- 
lease merchant vessels of prewar construction for 
the sum of 13 million dollars offered by the Soviet 
Government and it was also indicated that “the 
agreement on this question satisfactorily solves one 
more of several questions of a general settlement.” 
By requesting the return of all lend-lease vessels 
now, the Government of the United States of 
America violates the understanding reached earlier 
concerning the sale of the merchant vessels and 
some of the naval vessels to the Soviet Union, in 
which connection a legitimate doubt arises in the 
mind of the Soviet Government as to the earnest- 
ness of the statements of the U. S. Government 
concerning its desire to reach a speedy and mutu- 
ally satisfactory general settlement of lend-lease 
accounts. The U. S. Government’s renunciation 
of the understanding reached on individual ques- 
tions can only make the achievement of a general 
settlement more difficult. 

As has been repeatedly stated earlier, the Gov- 
ernment of the U.S.S.R. longs for a very rapid 
achievement of an agreement with the Dian 
ment of the United States of America concerning 
a full and final settlement of lend-lease accounts 
and has repeatedly sent its representatives to 
Washington to conduct negotiations with the rep- 
resentatives of the United States. It is toward 
this very goal that the efforts are directed of the 
Soviet representatives in the lend-lease negotia- 
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tions which were resumed on January 15 of this 
year in Washington and are taking place at the 
present time. For this very purpose there is also 
a Soviet naval expert in Washington. 

It is well known that in the course of the pre- 
vious negotiations and exchange of notes the Soviet 
Government, guided by the ardent desire to 
achieve an agreement with the Government of 
the United States of America, made essential con- 
cessions and introduced a number of constructive 
proposals which create the possibility of a suc- 
cessful completion of the negotiations concerning 
the settlement of lend-lease accounts. 

In the light of the foregoing, the attempts of 
the Government of the United States of America 
to justify its renunciation of the understanding 
reached earlier concerning the lend-lease vessels 
by referring to the alleged avoidance by the So- 
viet party [to the negotiation] of the achievement 
of a speedy and satisfactory settlement and hence 
the nonfulfillment of the conditions under which 
these vessels could be sold, are groundless, and run 
counter to the true state of affairs. 

Insisting, in spite of the understanding, on the 
return of an insignificant number of merchant 
vessels by the Soviet Union while three-fifths of 
the whole tonnage of the merchant marine of the 
U.S.S.R. is laid up, and also requesting the re- 
turn of an insignificant number of very dilapi- 
dated small naval vessels while much larger naval 
ships are being sold up to this time by the United 
States to other countries, the Government of the 
United States of America takes a position which 
uppears as discrimination with respect to the So- 
viet Union and which contradicts the principles 
of the agreement between our countries of June 
11, 1942, and obviously makes the achievement of 
an agreement difficult. 

The Soviet Government considers that a stead- 
fast observance of the understanding reached 
earlier is a necessary condition for the achieve- 
ment of a general and mutually satisfactory set- 
tlement of lend-lease accounts. 

Accept, Sir, the assurances of my high con- 
siderations. 

B. Karavatv 
(Chargé) 


SOVIET NOTE OF AUGUST 28, 1951 


[Unofficial translation] 
No. 73 

Sir: In connection with your note of April 27, 
1951, which contains the proposal of the United 
States Government to transfer to an arbitration 
court for decision the question of payment for the 
residue of lend-lease in the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, I have the honor, on the instruc- 
tions of the Government of the U.S.S.R., to 
communicate the following: 

The Government of the Soviet Union is aiming 





as before at the quickest attainment of agreement 
with the Government of the United States of 
America on a full and final settlement of the lend- 
lease accounts by means of bilateral negotiations. 
From the practice of international relations it is 
well known that, in the presence of good will on 
the part of both negotiating parties, it is just such 
bilateral negotiations which are the best and most 
rapid way of attaining a mutually satisfactory 
agreement. The agreements on payment for the 
use in the U.S.S.R. of the patents on oil refining 
processes, which were achieved in the course of 
the present negotiations between the U.S.S.R. 
Purchasing Commission in the United States of 
America and four American firms, can serve as an 
example of this. Implementation of the proposal 
of the United States Government regarding trans- 
fer to an arbitration court for decision of the ques- 
tion of payment for lend-lease residue would mean 
the termination of direct bilateral negotiations be- 
tween the Governments of the U.S.S.R. and the 
United States of America and would in essence 
— a rejection of the very possibility of 
achieving agreement on a full and final settlement 
of the lend-lease accounts. 

The Government of the United States tries to 
base its proposal on the fact that direct negotia- 
tions regarding the over-all sum have not resulted 
in the achievement of an agreement on this ques- 
tion. However, it is well known to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America that such 
an agreement was not achieved only because the 
American side set an excessively high sum as com- 
pensation for the residue of lend-lease goods of 
the so-called “civilian type.” 

The United States Government indicates in its 
note that it tried to reach an agreement on lend- 
lease with the Soviet Union allegedly on the basis 
of those principles which were applied in the set- 
tlement of the accounts of the United States of 
America with Great Britain. This statement does 
not correspond with reality either with regard 
to the size of the over-all sum of compensation or 
with regard to the conditions of its payment. 

Lend-lease deliveries to the Soviet Union were, 
it is known, at least two times less than the de- 
liveries made by the United States to Great Brit- 
ain. Moreover, the figure of $800,000,000 set by 
the United States Government for the lend-lease 
residue in the U.S.S.R. is almost twice as large 
as the sum subject to payment by Great Britain, 
which, as is known, consisted of $472,000,000. The 
American side tries to base the excessively high 
sum of compensation proposed to the Soviet Union 
on an arbitrary division of lend-lease residue into 
articles of “civilian” and “military” types. In 
this connection it is appropriate to point out that 
with regard to the U.S.S.R. the American Gov- 
ernment unfoundedly counted as articles of “civil- 
ian” type many articles which were considered as 
articles of “military” type in the accounts of the 
United States of America with Great Britain. 
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Naturally such a discriminatory attitude to- 
ward the Soviet Union cannot contribute to the 
settlement of the lend-lease accounts. 

From a comparison of the conditions proposed 
to the Soviet Union for the payment of compensa- 
tion with the conditions on which were settled the 
lend-lease accounts with Great Britain, it is also 
seen that the credit conditions proposed to the 
Soviet Union place the U.S.S.R. in a signifi- 
cantly worse position than Great Britain. The 
conditions proposed to the Soviet Union provide 
for the payment of compensation in 30 annual in- 
stallments with payments beginning from July 1, 
1951, and with the calculation of interest during 
several years before the signature of the agree- 
ment, while at the same time for Great Britain 
these conditions provide for payment of compen- 
sation in 50 annual installments with payments 
beginning and interest calculated only from 5 
years after the conclusion of the agreement. From 
a comparison of these conditions, it follows that 
with the same nominal two percent annual in- 
terest rate, the interest rate paid by Great Britain 
proves to be significantly lower and for the Soviet 
Union significantly higher than the indicated 
nominal rate. 

Thus the proposals of the United States Gov- 
ernment with regard to the size of the total 
amount and the conditions of its payment have a 
discriminatory character and therefore cannot be 
a basis for a mutually satisfactory agreement. 

Such proposals advanced by the United States 
Government contradict the principles of the June 
11, 1942 agreement, according to which the final 
lend-lease settlement must be made with calcula- 
tion of the advantages received by the Soviet 
Union from the United States of America as well 
as those advantages which the United States of 
America received from the military efforts of the 
Soviet Union, whose huge contribution in the at- 
tainment of victory over the common enemy is 
generally known. 

In its note the United States Government states 
that it is not asking payment for lend-lease arti- 
cles used by the Soviet Union in the war period 
and that this fact allegedly bears witness that it 
fully recognizes the contribution of the Soviet 
Union to the victory over the common enemy. 
Such a statement by the American Government 
is at least misplaced, since according to the basic 
lend-lease agreement between the U.S.S.R. and 
the United States of America of June 11, 1942, 
the United States of America has no grounds for 
raising the question that the Soviet Union com- 
pensate the United States for the value of the 
lend-lease articles delivered to the Soviet Union 
and destroyed, expended, or used during the war 
period. The agreement of June 11, 1942, obligates 
the Government of the United States to calculate 
precisely at the time of settlement of the lend- 
lease residue accounts, the contribution of the 
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Soviet Union to the military efforts against the 
common enemy and all advantages which the 
United States Government received from the op- 
eration of this agreement. As is known, accord- 
ing to the definition of President Roosevelt set 
forth in the preamble of the basic lend-lease agree- 
ment, “the defense of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics against agression is vital to the de- 
fense of the United States.” This means that all 
deliveries of lend-lease articles to the Soviet Union 
were made for purposes vitally important to the 
United States of America. The position taken by 
the United States Government in the negotiations 
for settlement of the lend-lease accounts does not 
correspond with this agreement and contradicts 
the allegation contained in the note that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States gives “great recog- 
nition of the community of interest of our two 
Governments in the achievement of the common 
victory and takes full cognizance of the part 
played by the Soviet Government in this effort.” 

The agreement between the U.S.S.R. and the 
United States of America of June 11, 1942, is not 
a commercial transaction or loan; its very title 
states that it is an agreement regarding the “prin- 
ciples applied to mutual aid in the prosecution of 
the war against aggression.” In this connection 
the reference contained in the note of April 27 of 
this year that “the Government of the United 
States has never agreed to give most-favored-na- 
tion treatment in connection with any lend-lease 
settlement whatsoever” can scarcely fail to call 
forth astonishment. Taking a discriminatory 
position toward the U.S.S.R. in the question of 
settlement of the lend-lease accounts, the United 
States Government by this very fact ignores the 
principles serving as the basis of the lend-lease 
agreement of June 11, 1942. Such a position of 
the United States Government contradicts its affir- 
mation of striving to attain a quick, mutually- 
satisfactory agreement on the settlement of the 
lend-lease accounts. 

In the light of what is set forth above and also 
in view of the fact that in the lend-lease agree- 
ment of June 11, 1942, such a system of settling 
disagreements was not provided for, the Soviet 
Government considers unacceptable the proposal 
of the United States Government for arbitration, 
advanced in its note of April 27, 1951. 

The Soviet Government again reaffirms its 
readiness to settle the lend-lease accounts by 
means of direct bilateral negotiations and ex- 
presses the hope that in the future course of these 
negotiations the Government of the United States 
of America will show the necessary cooperation 
for the rapid conclusion of the negotiations. 

Accept, Sir, the assurances of my highest con- 
sideration. 

B. Karavarv 
(Chargé) 
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U.N. Commission To Discuss Prisoners of War 


[Released to the press January 9] 


U.S.S.R. ASKED TO PARTICIPATE 


On January 8, 1952, the American Chargé 
d’Affaires at Moscow, Hugh S. Cumming, Jr., de- 
livered a note to Deputy Soviet Foreign Minister 
Fedor T. Gusev informing the Soviet Government 
of the UWS. intention to send a representative to a 
meeting of the United Nations Ad Hoc Commis- 
sion on Prisoners of War which is scheduled to 
convene at Geneva on January 21, 19522 The note 
urges that the Soviet Government likewise par- 
ticipate and afford the Commission every assistance 
in the discharge of its humanitarian task. Text 
of the note follows: 


On December 11, 1951, J. G. Guerrero, Chair- 
man of the Ad Hoc Commission on Prisoners of 
War established by the resolution of December 
14, 1950, of the United Nations General Assembly, 
addressed a letter to the United States Govern- 
ment.’ In this letter Mr. Guerrero indicates the 
decision of the Commission to invite those Govern- 
ments directly interested in the Prisoners of War 
problem to establish contact with the Commission 
with a view to studying jointly the measures 
which it would be possible to take in this connec- 
tion and requests the U.S. Government to desig- 
nate a representative with whom the Commission 
could confer during its session which is scheduled 
to start in Geneva on January 21, 1952. It is the 
understanding of the U.S. Government that the 
Soviet Government has also received an invita- 
tion to participate. The United States has already 


*The Ad Hoc Commission was established by a resolu- 
tion of December 14, 1950, of the U.N. General Assembly 
to investigate the situation of World War II prisoners 
of war who are still in custody, and about whom no in- 
formation has been received, and take whatever steps 
possible to facilitate their repatriation. For text of the 
resolution and statement made thereon by Edith S. Samp- 
son, alternate U.S. representative to the General As- 
sembly, see BULLETIN of Jan. 8, 1951, p. 68. 

* Not printed here. 
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informed the Commission of its intention to send 
a representative to this meeting. 

It is the hope of the U.S. Government that the 
Soviet Government, despite refusal to date to as- 
sociate itself with the afore-mentioned resolution 
or to assist the Commission in its attempts to ob- 
tain factual information, will now agree to co- 
operate to the fullest extent possible in this most 
recent attempt to find a satisfactory solution to 
the prisoners of war issue. 

The human tragedy involved in the continued 
detention of hundreds of thousands of German 
and Japanese nationals taken into Soviet custody 
in the course of the war, who have been neither 
repatriated nor accounted for, hardly needs elabo- 
ration. It is therefore the earnest hope of the 
U.S. Government—a hope which we know is fer- 
vently shared by the families of these unfortunate 
individuals—that the Soviet Union will join other 
interested nations in affording the Commission 
every assistance in its efforts to bring about the 
return of all those still alive and to account for 
those who have died. 


U. S. COOPERATES WITH COMMISSION 


The U. N. Commission on Prisoners of War, 
which has invited certain interested governments, 
among them the United States, to a meeting at 
Geneva beginning on January 21, was appointed 
by the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
in accordance with the resolution passed at the 
fifth session of the General Assembly on Decem- 
ber 14, 1950.8 Sponsored by the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and Australia, the resolu- 
tion provided for the establishment of an im- 
partial, humanitarian commission to investigate 
the situation of World War II prisoners of war 
still unaccounted for and to take such steps as it 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 8, 1951, p. 73. 
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might find possible to facilitate the repatriation 
of all those now alive. 

It is a tragic fact that 614 years after the ces- 
sation of hostilities in World War II hundreds 
of thousands of prisoners of war, Germans, Jap- 
anese, and Italians, known to have been in Soviet 
hands, have not been returned to their home coun- 
tries nor has information regarding their where- 
abouts and situation been furnished their home 
governments, relatives, or friends. 

It is our earnest hope that the U.N. Commission 
will be successful in its humanitarian task. This 
Government is cooperating fully with the Com- 
mission and is sending a representative to the 
Geneva meeting. 


Free World Unity 


{Released to the press January 9] 


The following is a summary of remarks made 
on January 9 by John Foster Dulles, Consultant 
to the Secretary, before the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges at Washington: 


Mr. Dulles took as his theme George Washing- 
ton’s statement that in every society each member 
must “give up a share of liberty to preserve the 
rest.” He said that the nations which were mem- 
bers of the free world were not yet doing that 
sufficiently to preserve their liberty from total 
loss in the face of the monolithic unity of the 
Soviet Communist world. 


The United Nations 


“The United Nations,” Mr. Dulles said, “as the 
‘Town Meeting of the World,’ exerts a unifying 
influence on free-world opinion. This is of im- 
mense value; but it does not provide organic unity 
for security which is needed to match the organic 
unity for offense by which the free nations are 
threatened. This kind of unity must be developed 
through voluntary associations which are pro- 
vided for by articles 51 and 52 of the U.N. 


Charter.” 


European Unity 


Mr. Dulles recalled his own long advocacy of 
greater European unity as indispensable for 
European strength and security and expressed 
hope that through economic measures such as the 
Schuman Plan, and defense measures including 
the Pleven proposal for a European Defense 
Community, there was developing European 
unity “which can alter for great good the future 
course of history.” He said General Eisenhower’s 
part in stimulating this effort was an outstanding 
achievement. 
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Mr. Dulles recalled that he had told the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee in 1947, when it 
first considered interim aid for Europe, that any 
such aid “would work in reverse, if it merely 
makes temporarily tolerable a European structure 
which is obsolete.” 


Asian Unity 


Turning to Asia, Mr. Dulles foresaw greater 
difficulty in achieving unity because Russia’s 
“Asia first” policy was formidable and because 
Western colonialization had left, as an aftermath, 
much distrust between the free East and the free 
West. He hailed the initiative represented by the 
Japanese peace treaty and the security treaties 
with Australia, New Zealand, the Philippines, and 
Japan. He recalled that these had largely 
stemmed from General MacArthur’s insistence, 
forcibly expressed in June 1950, that the United 
States take an initiative for peace and security 
in that part of the world. 

“Our occupation policies, now crowned by a 
liberal peace, mean” Mr. Dulles said, “that Japan 
can soon emerge as an important factor in world 
defensive strategy against militant communism. 
That is the goal of our policy. There is dire 
need for more effective participation by the peoples 
of the East in the defense of freedom.” 


Japan and Soviet Russia 


The highest testimonial yet paid to the success 
of our policy is Premier Stalin’s New Year’s Day 
message to the Japanese people. Until then, the 
Soviet leaders had treated the Japanese with con- 
tempt. They refused themselves to make peace 
and they tried to prevent others from making 
peace by threatening that this might lead the 
Soviet Union to revive active hostilities against 
Japan; they refused to return Japanese prisoners 
of war as they had solemnly promised; they de- 
manded that the Emperor be hanged; they seized 
without warrant Japanese islands and unjustifi- 
ably closed the seas to Japanese fishers; they de- 
manded that Japan be permanently disarmed and 
permanently subjected to Russian military dom- 
inance through a Red navy monopolistic patrol 
of the very waters which flow between Japanese 
home islands. 

“When I was in Tokyo last April I discussed 
the tactics of terrorism which the Soviet Com- 
munists were then employing and I said that if we 
persisted honorably and courageously in our 
search for peace such ‘tactics of Bolshevik com- 
munism cannot prevail.’ This is now proved by 
the fact that the Soviet leaders, seeing that Japan 
cannot be frightened, now reverse their tactics and 
talk to Japan as a nation to be wooed. 

“The Japanese naturally and properly want to 
restore peaceful relations with all of their former 
enemies; but they will, I predict, not accept Rus- 
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sian words as a substitute for Russian deeds. The 
Japanese, as they return to independent status, 
will face many problems that are new and un- 
familiar to them. But some of the old problems 
will still be there and one of these, unhappily, is 
the problem of Russian imperialism. The Jap- 
anese, perhaps, better than any other people in 
the world, know that danger and the need to be 
ever alert.” 


Conclusion 


Mr. Dulles concluded with the hope that the 
development of United States-Japanese relations 
would show that the East and West can cooperate 
in equal fellowship; that the East need not fear 
arrogance or domination by the West; and that 
there can consequently be broader and closer as- 
— for securing and expanding freedom in 
Asia. 


Progress of the Schuman Plan 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press January 11] 


Now that Germany has ratified the Schuman 
Plan, a critical corner has been turned in the polit- 
ical evolution of postwar Europe. In the brief 
span since the end of World War II, Germany, 
Italy, France, and the Benelux nations have gone 
far in fashioning the political and economic ties 
which should mean the end of centuries of spo- 
radic hostilities among them. The progress made 
so far is a tribute to the courage and imagination 
of the people and the statesmen of these countries. 


Visit of Netherlands Premier 


The Department of State announced on Jan- 
uary 9 that Willem Drees, Netherlands Premier, 
will pay an informal visit to the United States 
from January 12 until January 24. 

Mr. Drees will arrive at New York on January 
12. The Netherlands Premier will also visit 
Bridgeport, Conn., as an example of a small-sized 
American industrial city. 

Mr. Drees, who is the Labor Party head of his 
country’s Government and a leader of the labor 
movement, will meet with labor leaders at New 
York. 

At Pittsburgh, Mr. Drees will inspect some steel 
plants and the national headquarters of the United 
Steel Workers of America. 

At Washington, Mr. Drees will call on Presi- 
dent Truman and Secretary Acheson and will 
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have luncheon with the President and several 
Cabinet members. Mr. Drees will pay an informal 
visit to the Capitol and to a aleaey establish- 
ment in the neighborhood of Washington. 


Allocation of Crude Oil 
For Venezuela 


[Released to the press January 7] 


The President, on January 5, 1952, signed a 
proclamation which continues for 1952 the 1951 
allocation by countries of imports of crude oil, 
topped crude oil, and fuel oil which are permitted 
entry into the United States at a reduced rate of 
import tax. The 1952 quota allocation is as fol- 
lows: Venezuela 59.4 percent ; the Netherlands (in- 
cluding overseas territories) 18.7 percent; all 
other countries 21.9 percent. The calendar years 
1946-49 are taken as the representative period 
specified in the proclamation for the purpose of 
determining the allocation by country. 

Under the trade agreement with Venezuela 
signed in 1939, imports of crude oil, topped crude 
oil, and fuel oil which are subject to import tax 
are permitted entry at the rate of 1014 cents a 
barrel, up to and not in excess of 5 percent of the 
total quantity of crude petroleum processed in re- 
fineries in continental United States during the 
preceding calendar year. Imports of these prod- 
ucts subject to import tax in excess of the 5 per- 
cent quota enter the United States at a higher 
rate of 21 cents a barrel. 

The quantities of petroleum products allocated 
to each country of export under the 1952 quota will 
be announced by the Treasury Department after 
determination by the Department of the Interior 
of the total quantity of crude petroleum processed 
in refineries in continental United States in 1951. 
In November the Bureau of Mines estimated that 
the crude runs to stills in the United States in 
1951 would reach approximately 2.4 billion bar- 
rels. In 1951 approximately 104.5 million barrels 
were imported at the 1014-cent rate out of an 
estimated total import figure for 1951 of 309 mil- 
lion barrels. 

The text of the proclamation follows: 


A PROCLAMATION’ 


1. WHEREAS on December 29, 1950 I proclaimed such 
allocation among countries of production of the quantity 
of crude petroleum, topped crude petroleum, and fuel oil 
derived from petroleum, including fuel oil known as gas 
oil, entitled to a reduction in the rate of import tax during 
the calendar year 1951 not in excess of the annual amount 
equal to 5 per centum of the total quantity of crude 
petroleum processed in refineries in the continental United 
States during the preceding year as would be required or 
appropriate to carry out (1) the definitive trade agree- 
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ment with Venezuela entered into on November 6, 1939 
(54 Stat. 2377), particularly Article VII and Item 3422 
of Schedule II thereof, and (2) the trade agreement 
entered into on October 30, 1947 consisting in part of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (61 Stat. (Parts 
5 and 6) A7, All, and A2051), particularly Article XIII 
thereof ; 

2. WHEREAS under the terms of said proclamation of 
December 29, 1950 the aggregate quantity of crude petro- 
leum, topped crude petroleum, and fuel oil derived from 
petroleum including fuel oil known as gas oil, entitled to 
a reduction in the rate of import tax during the calendar 
year 1951 up to not in excess of an annual amount equal 
to 5 per centum of the total quantity of crude petroleum 
processed in refineries in continental United States during 
the preceding year was allocated among countries of 
export on the basis of the proportions of the total imports 
for consumption in the United States of America supplied 
during the calendar years 1946 through 1949, which years 
were representative of the trade in such products; 

3. WHEREAS the proportions of total imports into the 
United States of America of such petroleum and fuel oil 
supplied by countries of export during the years 1946 
through 1949 were as follows: 


Venezuela ae ae eT a ee ee . 59.4 per centum 

Kingdom of the Netherlands (including 
its overseas territories) 

Other foreign countries 


. 18.7 per centum 
. 21.9 per centum 


4. WHEREAS Venezuela has requested the allocation 
among the countries of export of the quantity of such 
petroleum and fuel oil entitled to a reduction in duty by 
virtue of the said Item 3422 of Schedule II annexed to 
the said definitive trade agreement with Venezuela and 
that the representative period specified in recital 2 hereof 
be retained for the calendar year 1952; 

5. WHEREAS I find that, taking into account special 
factors affecting the trade, imports into the United States 
of America from all countries of such petroleum and fuel 
oil during the years 1946 through 1949 as specified in re- 
citals 2 and 3 hereof are representative of the trade in 
such products; 

Now, THEREFORE, I, HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of 
the United States of America, acting under and by virtue 
of the authority vested in me by the Constitution and 
the statutes, including section 350 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended, do proclaim that, of the total aggregate 
quantity of crude petroleum, topped crude petroleum, and 
fuel oil derived from petroleum, including fuel oil known 
as gas oil, entitled, during the calendar year 1952, to a 
reduction in the rate of import tax by virtue of the said 
Item 3422 of Schedule II of the said definitive trade agree- 
ment with Venezuela, no more than 59.4 per centum shall 
be the produce or manufacture of the United States of 
Venezuela, nor more than 18.7 per centum the produce or 
manufacture of the Kingdom of the Netherlands (includ- 
ing its overseas territories), nor more than 21.9 per 
centum the produce or manufacture of other foreign 
countries. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this fifth day of January 

in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 

[SEAL] fifty-two and of the Independence of the United 

States of America the one hundred and 
seventy-sixth. 


By the President: 
Dean ACHESON, 
Secretary of State 


Janyary 21, 1952 
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Military Assistance Negotiations 
With Peru 


[Released to the press January 7} 


The Departments of State and Defense have an- 
nounced that negotiations are being initiated on 
January 7 at Lima with the Government of Peru 
looking to the conclusion of a bilateral military- 
assistance agreement. The American Ambassador 
at Lima, Harold H. Tittman, is being assisted by 
representatives of the Department of Defense in 
the negotiations. They are being carried on under 
the terms of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, 
which authorized a program of military grant aid 
for Latin America. 

It was announced on January 3 at Washington 
and Rio de Janeiro that similar bilateral negotia- 
tions were being initiated between the Govern- 
ments of Brazil and the United States. 


New VOA Transmitter for 
Broadcasts to Far East 


[Released to the press January 10] 


The Department of State announced on Jan- 
uary 10 that bids had been accepted for a 7-million 
dollar short-wave transmitter plant to be located 
on the west coast which will give the Voice of 
America a powerful new signal to carry its mes- 
sage to the Far East. 

The exact location of the transmitter has been 
narrowed down to two sites, both in the State of 
Washington, and as soon as a final selection is 
made, contracts will be awarded and immediate 
construction will begin. The two sites, one located 
in the Grays Harbor area and the other in the 
Port Angelis area, both satisfy technical consider- 
ations. Location will depend upon a number of 
cost factors, such as land-clearance expenses. 
These are now being determined, and the Depart- 
ment expects to reach a decision very soon. 

This new plant, and a sister transmitter which 
will broadcast from the east coast, will be among 
the most powerful known to exist in the world. 
They were authorized by Congress as another step 
in the continuing effort of the U.S. Government 
to reach people everywhere with the Campaign of 
Truth. 

The transmitter is expected to be completed in 
18 months. 





* BuLLeTIN of Jan. 14, 1952, p. 47. 
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Restlessness of Youth: An Asset of Free Societies 


by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt * 


Youth is never satisfied with things as they are. 
Young people in all countries wish to protest 
against the injustices they see about them. They 
are not easily fooled by facades of high-sounding 
words thrown up to conceal bad deeds. They tend 
to cut through words to the heart of an issue. 

When they hear the phrase “free world” they 
want to know what is meant. They are not satis- 
fied with the way things are going in any part of 
the world. They see great tasks and hard strug- 
gles ahead of them to make a better life. The 
“free world” cannot be used as a pious phrase to 
suggest that the people in one part of the world 
have achieved the full freedom they seek. It is 
rather a phrase which points the direction toward 
which the peoples can move and are moving. 

In the “free world” the dissatisfaction with 
things as they are, the striving for ideals and 
hopes, can find peaceful expression through free 
institutions. The restlessness of youth is a pre- 
cious asset of free societies because it always prom- 
ises regeneration of new vitality from decade to 
decade. 

But where fundamental freedoms and human 
rights have been suppressed by ruling oligarch- 
ies, the youth has no outlet for its struggles 
against the status quo. Its dynamic urges are 
channeled through marching ciubs, military ma- 
chines, and propaganda organizations in support 
of a ruling class which is self-perpetuating. 

While such a dictatorship is in the first bloom 
of its own youth, it can attract the youth by revo- 
lutionary words, by pageantry, and by vigorous 
activities. But tyrants grow old and become in- 
creasingly corrupted by arbitrary power. 

Their high-sounding words soon stand in bleak 
contrast to their evil deeds. Their promises are in 
contrast to their performances. It is my deep 


1An address made before Les Jeunes Amis de la 
Liberté at Paris on Dec. 18 and released to the press by 
the U.S. Mission to the U.N. on the same date. Mrs. 
Roosevelt is a U.S. delegate to the sixth session of the 
General Assembly. 
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conviction that any society which does not pro- 
vide freedom for the upcoming generations to 
work openly and honestly for their aspirations 
contains within it the seeds of its own destruction. 

A tyrant can never tell who is for him or against 
him because he cannot enter the secret heart of 
any man. 


Youth’s Obligations 


Youth which is free to work for a better life in 
the open with the tools of human rights has first 
of all the obligation to strengthen this freedom 
and preserve it against all attacks. Young people 
who are still free to read, to discuss, to question 
and to seek the truth can find out for themselves 
how freedom has been bludgeoned in Eastern Eu- 
rope and in the Soviet Union. They can see for 
themselves the growing gaps between words and 
deeds behind the Iron Curtain. They can take 
direct testimony from those who are fleeing from 
these slave societies. 

They can read for themselves the new laws in 
the so-called people’s democracies which state 
plainly that anything which is not published as a 
government hand-out is to be regarded as a state 
secret, and whoever inquires about such things is 
guilty of espionage or spying. They can see that 
these laws make it impossible for the people to 
find out from the public press or radio anything 
which the government doesn’t want them to know. 

Of course, these laws are in themselves proofs 
of the weakness and fear of the ruling minorities 
who try to impose them. You and I know that 
they cannot work for long, because people, and 
especially young people, have ways of satisfying 
their hunger for news and truth. 

Yet, it is a sad thing to have to suffer long years 
of darkness, and to have to struggle for a new 
light of freedom. 

You have precious freedoms which you do not 
have to lose if you will use them in your struggles 
for a better life and defend them against both the 
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wiles of propagandists and the threats of aggres- 
sors. 

You know from bitter experience what it is like 
to live under a dictatorship imposed by an ag- 
gressor. You know how precious freedom is by 
recalling your own experience of the Nazi occupa- 
tion. And you know, as we have learned in the 
United States, that freedom can be preserved or 
rewon only by the collective effort of free men. 

The United Nations is the greatest agency we 
have through which free men may cooperate to 
preserve their freedom by collective actions. In 
the United Nations they can work together for 
social and economic improvements, and thus 
strengthen their free societies. In the United Na- 
tions they can unite their moral, political, eco- 
nomic, and military strength for collective defense. 

The forces against freedom understand that 
their only hope of imposing dictatorial regimes on 
new areas of the world lies in the disunity of the 
free world. Hence, they use every propaganda 
trick to sow confusion and dissention in the ranks 
of free peoples. They exploit every feeling of 
fear and antagonism to divide the free nations, 
and break the spirit for collective resistance to ag- 
gression. 

If we are determined not to lose our freedoms, 
we must use our heads in an active campaign to 
expose the propaganda designed to divide us, and 
. promote the unity and cooperation of free peo- 
ple. 
At this General Assembly, we are engaged in a 
great effort to keep the issues clear on the questions 
of peace and security, in the hope that the Soviet 
Union will recognize the determined will and 
clarity of thought of the people of the free world 
and abandon its policy of substituting propaganda 
for honest negotiation on real disarmament. 


Truth vs. Slogans 


We should realize that the truth about complex 
problems is harder to understand than slogans and 
emotional appeals that do not meet the issue. 
Therefore, those who wish to defend their free- 
doms have a difficult task of education to perform 
constantly in order to prevent the sloganized prop- 
aganda from misleading people. 

One of the main issues on which we must all be 
clear is the question of peace and disarmament. 
As you know, France, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States joined in putting Cedews the 
General Assembly a proposal for the limitation, 
control, and balanced reduction of all arms and 
armed forces. This proposal has been ridiculed by 
Mr. Vyshinsky, who has put forward old Soviet 
proposals which are simple and beguiling. His 
main purpose is to confuse the issues of peace and 
to slow up or stop our actions to build collective 
security. 

The people of this world want peace itself, not 
mere words in new pacts of peace. They got pacts 
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of nonaggression from Hitler as his favorite pre- 
lude to his blitzkriegs. Now they want deeds, not 
words. 

Let us remember that the making of war itself 
is an international crime. This was firmly es- 
tablished at the Niirnberg trials. This was 
accepted by every government which ratified the 
United Nations Charter. This means that the 
use of any weapon from a gun to an atomic bomb 
to attack or to threaten another state is prohibited. 
Regardless of what weapons we be used, aggres- 
sion is a crime and is strictly prohibited. We have 
all signed the paper containing this promise. 

But this is not enough. The people want us to 
translate our promise into performance. 

Knowing as they do the terrible destruction that 
armies, planes, and tanks and guns can cause, they 
will not accept a mere paper prohibition of one 
weapon. They want all weapons and all armies 
put under international control so that war itself 
is effectively prohibited. 

When a nation only wants to prohibit the one 
weapon that happens to offset its mass armies, its 
hypocritical purpose is easy to expose. The real 
test for a nation is its willingness to submit to 
international control its whole military machine so 
that it becomes impossible for any nation to launch 
an aggression. 

On the problem of the control and prohibition 
of the use of atomic energy for weapons, there is 
a perfect illustration of the need for clarity of 
thought on the part of free people in order not 
to be deluded by Soviet tricks of propaganda. 
Let me try to put the issue in the simplest way. 

Suppose I held in my right hand a small block 
of Uranium 235. It is often called “fissionable 
material.” I am going to call it “the stuff that 
explodes.” This stuff is what people the world 
over want to have put under international control 
so it cannot be used in weapons. 

Suppose I held in my left hand a piece of paper 
on which I had written these words: “Cross my 
heart, I promise never to use the explosive stuff in 
a bomb if you will agree to let me keep it and use 
it as I please.” 

This, in my right hand, is the stuff that threatens 
destruction. This, in my left hand, is the paper 
pledge to prohibit the use of it in a bomb. 

Now I ask you: Do you want signatures of 
foreign ministers on this piece of paper, or do 
you want to have the United Nations control this 
stuff? Which will be effective in prohibiting its 
use for destructive purposes? 

Would you trust any signature on the paper if 
the signer refused to give up his possession of the 
stuff to an international authority ? 


Only Soviets Say ‘‘No’’ 


The United Nations plan calls upon all nations 
to put this explosive stuff in the hands of an inter- 
national guard. So far only the Soviets have 
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said “no.” They have insisted on having and 
controlling the explosive stuff to use for purposes 
they say are “peaceful.” 

They just want a new piece of paper which says 
none of us shall use this explosive stuff in bombs. 
After we sign such a piece of paper, they say we 
can probably work out some sort of inspection to 
find out whether anybody actually has any con- 
tainers of this stuff labeled “bombs.” However, 
the inspectors will not be allowed to find out how 
much of this stuff anyone may have in containers 
labeled “peacetime use.” 

There is only one simple fact that people have to 
understand to see that this affords no protection 
at all. The simple fact is that the stuff that ex- 
plodes is exactly the same for bombs as for peace- 
time use. 

We say, “Let’s have international control of the 
stuff that goes bang.” 

They say, “Let’s just sign a paper promising not 
to let the stuff explode.” 

They ask the people of the world to take their 
word. We ask that the United Nations take con- 
trol of the stuff itself so nobody can break his 
word. 

Ah, but we are told that this would prevent 
countries from doing what they please with this 
——- stuff. It certainly would. 

he people aren’t afraid of words and labels; 
they are afraid of the stuff that explodes. They 
aren’t so simple as to feel safe if this explosive 
stuff is nicely labeled “peacetime use only,” when 
they know it can become bombs by just putting it 
in special boxes marked “A-bombs.” 

The United Nations plan says each country can 
have as much of the stuff as it can use up in peace- 
ful project week by week, month by month. We 
must havo an international authority to guarantee 
tuat atomic stuff is being used as each country 
claims it is being used. 

But if each nation has a big warehouse of the 
atomic stuff, and it is even a secret how much they 
have, the labels can be changed overnight from 
“peacetime use” to “bombs.” What kind of pro- 
hibition is that? Who would feel safe under 
that kind of control? 

Why do the Soviet spokesmen reject the idea of 
getting what they need as they need it from the 
United Nations authority? Oh, they claim they 
couldn’t trust the international authority to let 
them have what they need. 

You see, we come back to the question of trust. 
They want us to trust them on their own word 
not to change the labels on this explosive stuff 
and use it in bombs. But they won’t trust the 
authority composed of all nations to allot to them 
what they need for peacetime use. 

In other words, they simply refuse to put this 
stuff under international control. 

The United Nations plan is the best way advo- 
cated so far to control the explosive stuff and thus 
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prohibit its use in weapons. We are ready to con- 
sider any other plan that will control the explosive 
stuff as effectively. But we demand real control 
of the stuff that explodes. 

This is only one illustration of why clear and 
realistic thinking is required if free men are not 
to lose their freedom in a fog of confusion and 
sophistry. 

It goes without saying that no man would know- 
ingly give up his freedom for mere promises of 
food or shelter or employment. Most people real- 
ize that these things have to be produced and can- 
not be promised or merely voted by politicians. 
The basic question is: Will they be produced by 
free men or by slaves? 

Free men have never deliberately chosen the 
path of dictatorship. They have never in a free 
election voted for parties advocating totalitarian 
doctrines. In a clear contest between the prin- 
ciples of freedom and the doctrine of dictatorship, 
there is no doubt where the overwhelming majority 
will stand. 

The danger comes from the confusions and dis- 
sensions which the skilled propagandists of totali- 
tarian parties disseminate—not primarily to win 
supporters but to divide and weaken their adver- 
saries. 

You have the great opportunity of helping this 
generation to face its problems with responsibility 
and realism. You can help unite freedom-loving 
people to prevent aggression and promote peace. 


U.S. Modifies Concession 
On Hatters’ Fur 


[Released to the press January 7] 


The President has signed a proclamation modi- 
fying a U.S. tariff concession on certain grades of 
hatters’ fur, effective after the close of business 
February 8, 1952." The concession was originally 
made in the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade concluded at Geneva in 1947. The action 
modifying the concession is based on an investi- 
gation and report to the President by the U.S. 
Tariff Commission and is being taken under sec- 
tion 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1951 and in accordance with the provisions of 
article XIX (the “escape clause”) of the General 
Agreement. 

The Presidential proclamation puts into effect 
higher rates of duty on certain hatters’ fur in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
Tariff Commission following the Commission’s 
investigation. This investigation was conducted 
in response to an application to the Tariff 
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Commission by representatives of the domestic 
industry. 

The Tariff Commission’s report and the Presi- 
dent’s action apply to “hatters’ fur, or furs not 
on the skin, prepared for hatters’ use, including 
fur skins carroted,” described in item 1520 of the 
U.S. schedule (schedule XX) of the General 
Agreement. The present rate of duty is 15 per- 
cent. The new rate of duty will be 4714 cents per 
pound, but not less than 15 percent or more than 
35 percent ad valorem. Under this new duty the 
maximum rate of 35 percent will apply to hat- 
ters’ fur valued at $1.36 or less; the minimum rate 
of 15 percent will apply to fur valued at $3.162 
or more per pound; and the rate of 4714 cents 
per pound will apply to imports valued between 
those two prices. Thus there will be no change 
in the duty on hatters’ fur valued at $3.17 or more 
per pound. Imports of hatters’ fur in recent 
years have come principally from Belgium, 
France, and Italy. 

The escape clause (article XIX) of the Gen- 
eral Agreement requires that any contracting 
party invoking it shall notify the other parties 
of its action and shall consult with regard to 
that action if consultation is desired. If agree- 
ment is not reached in such consultations and the 
action is nevertheless taken, other contracting 
parties having a substantial interest in exporta- 
tion of the product may take compensatory action. 
They may suspend substantially equivalent con- 
cessions which they have granted to the contract- 
ing party invoking the escape clause, unless such 
suspension is disapproved by the contracting 
parties to the General Agreement acting as a 
group. The required notice in this case has been 
given to the other contracting parties and con- 
sultations have been begun with the countries 
principally concerned. 
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In its report to the President the Tariff Com- 
mission stated that it “will keep developments 
with respect to hatters’ fur under constant review 
for the purpose of making whatever recommenda- 
tion may hereafter be warranted by changed con- 
ditions.” The White House has released a letter 
from the President to the Chairman of the Tariff 
Commission in which the President expresses the 
opinion that it would be worthwhile to adopt a 
regular procedure for periodic review and report 
with respect to every instance of modification of 
a trade-agreement concession pursuant to an es- 
cape clause. The President’s letter indicates that 
while it is essential to safeguard American indus- 
try from serious injury, it is also necessary to 
insure that trade-agreement concessions are not 
modified for a period longer than required to 
prevent or remedy the injury. The letter states 
that retention of the modifications for a longer 
period could have various adverse effects. It 
could harm American exporters by encouraging 
other countries to apply retaliatory withdrawals 
of concessions. It could injure American con- 
sumers by unnecessarily adding to the cost of 
goods they buy. It could also impede American 
foreign-policy objectives by denying other 
friendly nations the opportunity to earn dollars 
needed for their economic recovery and mutual 
defense. Accordingly, the President states that 
he has requested that an Executive order be pre- 
pared for his consideration which would call for 
a full investigation and report by the Tariff Com- 
mission on each escape clause modification at 
periodic intervals in order to determine whether 
or not the modified concession should be continued. 

Copies of the Tariff Commission’s report to the 
President are obtainable from the Commission. 
The President’s letter to the Chairman of the 
Commission and his proclamation are incorpo- 
rated in White House press release of January 7. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Collective Security Under Law 


Statement by Benjamin V. Cohen 
UWS. Delegate to the General Assembly * 


The Collective Measures Committee has carried 
out its study of methods to strengthen inter- 
national peace and security in a constructive 
spirit. 

In these beginning steps we are advancing to- 
ward a primary goal of the Charter—the creation 
of a system of collective security under the United 
Nations. Progress toward this goal is gaining 
momentum through the collective action in Korea; 
through the Uniting for Peace resolution last 
year; through the labors of the Collective Meas- 
ures Committee reflected in its report. Our atten- 
tion now should be directed to ways and means 
of carrying forward this momentum and of giv- 
ing to the United Nations the means that it needs 
to preserve the peace and to insure that its 
strength and that of individual states will not be 
used save in the conmon interest. 

The learned and judicious chairman of the Col- 
lective Measures Committee, the distinguished 
representative of Brazil, Ambassador Muniz, has 
already explained to us, in his opening statement 
on December 3, the spirit and purpose with which 
the Committee approached its work. As he has 
stated : 


The Report of the Collective Measures Committee is not 
a political proposition for the United Nations General 
Assembly to act upon. It is essentially an enquiry into 
methods, procedures and techniques which may guide 
United Nations action in coordinating and integrating 
the resources of Member States in the event of a breach 
of the peace or act of aggression. It should be viewed 
as a study, an analysis, an exploration of collective 
means of defense and coordinated action by nations de- 


1 Made before Committee I (Political and Security) on 


Jan. 2 and released to the press by the U.S. Mission to 
the U.N. on the same date. 
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termined to defend the purposes and principles of the 
Charter and resolved not to recognize the use of force 
or threat of force as a valid means for the prosecution 
of political objectives. 

The report of the Collective Measures Commit- 
tee and the resolution before us, which we are 
cosponsoring and supporting, are based on the 
proposition that the more effectively the members 
of the United Nations are organized to unite their 
strength to maintain international peace and se- 
curity, the less likely it is that world peace will be 
challenged.2 This report and resolution empha- 
size the fact that the more promptly the members 
of the United Nations are prepared to act in de- 
fense of peace and law under the Charter, the less 
likely it is that local aggression will take place or 
if it occurs will develop into a world war. They 
make clear that the organization of a system of 
collective security is not intended to exclude but 
to facilitate efforts to obtain peaceful settlement 
in accordance with the Charter. As the chairman 
of the Committee explained, the report is directed 
not to the creation of alliances against any state 
or group of states, but to the organization of peace 
and law. 

The resolution is intended to strengthen the 
cause of peace and to diminish the chance of war. 
Furthering the purposes of the Uniting for Peace 
resolution, this resolution seeks to give practical 
expression to the will of the people of this earth 
for collective security under law. It recognizes, 
as the report itself points out, that “the increasing 





*For text of the report, see U.N. doc. A/1891; and for 
text of resolution see BULLETIN of Dec. 24, 1951, p. 1027. 
For article based on the report, see BULLETIN of Nov. 12, 
1951, p. 771. 
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difficulty of localizing any conflict, and the de- 
struction, suffering and chaos that would result 
from another world war make the need for an 
effective system of collective security greater than 
ever before.” 


Collective Action in Korea 


We all hoped at San Francisco and we all voiced 
our intentions there that the United Nations should 
provide an effective — of collective security. 
Our hopes were long deferred. ‘They took on new 
life when the United Nations acted in Korea. De- 
spite the sombre tragedy of Korea, resolute United 
Nations action there showed the United Nations 
can act if there is the will on the part of its mem- 
ber states and their people to act. Korea has 
proved that collective action under the Charter 
can be achieved. The Uniting for Peace resolu- 
tion reflects the determination of the United Na- 
tions that Korea should mark the beginning of the 
progressive development of an effective collective- 
security system. We earnestly hope that all mem- 
bers of the United Nations without exception will 
unite in this development. 

Now the report of the Collective Measures Com- 
mittee opens further avenues toward progress. 
The report shows how the system can be improved. 
The draft resolution underscores the first and most 
important truth about collective security: that 
states must understand and accept the responsi- 
bilities of United Nations members in making col- 
lective security work. The United Nations is not 
a body distinct from its members, but a body which 
derives its strength from its members; it is a living 
institution through which the members can concert 
their actions and combine their strength if, and 
only if, they have the will and purpose to do so. 

This report suggests measures by which we can 
concert our actions and combine our strength in 
case of need if that is our will and that is our 
purpose. The steps envisaged in the resolution 
will contribute to increased faith and confidence 
in the United Nations as a security organization. 
As this faith and confidence grow, there is greater 
likelihood that states, individually and _ collec- 
tively, can take further steps to strengthen the 
system of collective security. We are only begin- 
ning to realize the great potentialities of the 
Charter. 

In our discussions now, it is natural that Korea 
will be much in our thoughts. We have already 
learned much from the Korean experience—much 
that should be done and much that should not be 
done. One lesson Korea teaches is that all of us 
have a stake in collective action. It is a matter 
of self-interest for each of us to contribute to any 
such action as much as wecan. Only thus can we 
insure the broadest United Nations character of 
any operation and make the aggressor feel the full 
moral force of world action in support of world 
law. Only thus can we make more nearly equi- 
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table the sharing of the burden and the sacrifice. 
Only thus can we—by repelling aggression, when- 
ever or wherever it may occur—deter potential 
aggression in the future. 

We must all hope that an armistice will soon be 
arranged in Korea. Not only will this end the 
suffering and bloodshed: It will mark the first 
time in history that an aggressor has been forced 
to abandon his adventure by the collective action 
of an international organization. But the job is 
not done. The moral and material strength of 
the United Nations is still needed. If, despite all 
our efforts, an armistice is refused, renewed mili- 
tary efforts will be essential to meet continued ag- 

ression. Even if there is an armistice, members 
will still face the need of maintaining forces in 
Korea until peace and security are fully restored; 
they will also face the need of contributing to the 
relief and rehabilitation of the Korean people. 


Principal Parts of Proposed Resolution 


I should now like to comment briefly on some 
of the principal parts of the proposed resolution. 

In the first place the resolution takes note of the 
report of the Collective Measures Committee and 
approves its conclusions. 

The body of the report deals with the methods 
and techniques through which the combined action 
of states can be made most effective against an 
aggressor. It does not attempt to anticipate spe- 
cific situations or to lay down inflexible rules to be 
applied to any and all cases. On the contrary, the 
guiding principles developed in the report are 
principles of general application which can be 
adapted to the circumstances of a specific case. 
Thus if the United Nations should again have to 
undertake collective action to meet aggression, its 
members would not have to start afresh and impro- 
vise the necessary steps from the outset, as was 
donein Korea. The procedures and arrangements 
outlined in the report are ready for use and can 
readily be adapted for the coordination of national 
and international action if they are ever needed. 

The conclusions of the report were carefully 
worked out by the Committee on the basis of its 
studies. My Government fully supports them, 
and the resolution before us provides for their 
adoption by the General Assembly. Indeed the 
principal operative clauses of the resolution are 
derived from the conclusions of the report. Most 
of these are to insure that states take the necessary 
preparatory action for the great cooperative enter- 
prise of making the United Nations a more effec- 
tive instrument of collective security. The reso- 
lution specifically urges member states to take such 
further action as is necessary to maintain within 
their national armed forces elements which can 
be made promptly available for service as United 
Nations units. It further urges member states to 
take such steps as may be necessary to provide as- 
sistance and facilities to United Nations forces 
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engaged in collective military measures under- 
taken by the Security Council or the General As- 
sembly. It recommends that member states exam- 
ine their legislation and administrative regulations 
to insure that they can carry out promptly and 
effectively United Nations collective measures. 
It recommends further that they continue the 
survey of their resources to determine the nature 
and scope of the assistance they may be able to 
extend in support of collective security. 

The responses from member states to the recom- 
mendation in the Uniting for Peace resolution that 
they maintain elements for United Nations serv- 
ice in their national forces were, on the whole, 
encouraging. Most members affirmed their sup- 
port of the principle of that resolution, and their 
desire to increase their ability to join in United 
Nations collective measures. But obviously more 
needs to be done. Many states have not replied. 
Others have indicated that they are not yet in a 
position to translate their moral support into ma- 
terial action. But the Uniting for Peace resolu- 
tion envisaged a continuing program, and hopes 
cannot be translated into action overnight. What 
is important is that states recognize their respon- 
sibility to be in a position of readiness to contrib- 
ute to collective action. To assist the states in 
meeting this responsibility, the proposed resolu- 
tion also requests the Secretary-General to estab- 
lish the Panel of Military Experts provided for 
in the Uniting for Peace resolution so that techni- 
cal advice regarding the organization of United 
Nations units may be available to states requesting 
it. 

The proposed resolution also recommends to 
member states that, in addition to their individual 
participation in the collective security system of 
the United Nations, they seek to secure the maxi- 
mum support from other international arrange- 
ments or agencies to which they belong. As the 
Collective Measures Committee points out in its 
report, 

There should be a mutally supporting relationship be- 
tween the activities of such arrangements or agencies and 
the collective measures taken by the United Nations. 
Thus, collective self-defense and regional arrangements or 
agencies may, within the limits of their constitutional 
status, provide effective forces and facilities in their re- 


spective areas in order to carry out the Purposes and 
Principles of the Charter in meeting aggression. 


Mutually Supporting Relationship 


In his opening address in the plenary debate this 
year, the U.S. Secretary of State urged that this 
principle of the mutually supporting relationship 
be developed.* It is easy to see why the principle 
is important. The United Nations system is 
stronger when it is bolstered by the combined de- 
fensive strength of states which have joined to- 
gether for their own security. These individual 
states have increased their collective strength by 





* BuLLETIN of Nov. 19, 1951, p. 808. 
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combining together ; their combination adds to the 
strength of an international organization. It is 
requisite in today’s troubled world, and consonant 
with the Charter, for states to cooperate in defen- 
sive arrangements. So long as these states remain 
faithful to their obligations under the Charter, 
such arrangements cannot fail to serve the pur- 
poses of the Charter. By relating such arrange- 
ments expressly to the universal collective-security 
system, we help assure that such arrangements will 
be employed in the service of Charter principles 
and will not degenerate into mere military alli- 
ances, employing force or the threat of force for 
the achievement of narrow purposes inconsistent 
with the Charter. 

The mutually supporting relationship between 
local or regional defensive arrangements and the 
United Nations has been clearly recognized by my 
Government. This has been particularly true in 
the case of the North Atlantic Treaty. Article 7 
of the treaty which is a clear expression of the 
relationship of the treaty to the Charter provides: 

This Treaty does not affect, and shall not be interpreted 
as affecting, in any way the rights and obligations under 
the Charter of the Parties which are members of the 
United Nations, or the primary responsibility of the Secu- 
rity Council for the maintenance of international peace 
and security. 


In recommending ratification of the treaty to 
the U.S. Senate, the Committee on Foreign 
Relations had this to say in its report: 


Lest there be any misunderstanding about the relative 
position of the treaty and the United Nations Charter, 
article 7 makes clear the overriding character of the 
Charter with respect to the obligations of the signatories 
who are also members of the United Nations. This 
principle is in accordance with the provisions of article 
103 of the Charter which stipulates that— 

“In the event of a conflict between the obligations of 
the Members of the United Nations under the present 
Charter and their obligations under any other inter- 
national agreement, their obligations under the present 
Charter shall prevail.” 

The provisions of the Charter thus govern, wherever 
they may be applicable, any activities undertaken under 
the treaty. 

The Charter also bestows upon the Security Council 
the primary responsibility for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. In the opinion of the com- 
mittee the treaty rightly recognizes the primary respon- 
sibility of the Security Council in this field and makes 
clear the intent of the signatories not to compete with 
this responsibility or interfere with it in any way. 

This desire not to compete with or impair the authority 
of the United Nations is applicable not only to the Secu- 
rity Council but to other organs of the United Nations, 
which, the committee understands, the parties intend to 
use wherever appropriate. 


This was the position of my Government when 
we ratified the North Atlantic Treaty. It is and 
has been our position in relation to the Organiza- 
tion of American States and other defensive ar- 
rangements, as well as in relation to the North 
Atlantic Treaty. The 21 American Republics 
which have combined their strength in the Organ- 
ization of American States have in similar fashion 
recognized the mutually supporting relationship 
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between that organization and the United Nations, 
both in the Charter of the Organization of Ameri- 
‘an States and in the Inter-American Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance. Article 1 of the Oas 
Charter states expressly that “Within the United 
Nations, the Organization of American States is 
a regional agency.” The Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance provides in article 10 that “None of the 
provisions of this Treaty shall be construed as 
impairing the rights and obligation of the High 
Contracting Parties under the Charter of the 
United Nations,” and all of its other provisions 
reflect its perfect concordance with the U.N. Char- 
ter. The Charter provides the purposes and prin- 
ciples governing such arrangements. Thus within 
the Charter and in accordance with its purposes 
and principles, such arrangements contribute to 
the collective security system of the United 
Nations. 

The proposed resolution further invites states 
not members of the United Nations to take note 
of the report of the Collective Measures Com- 
mittee and to consider ways and means in the 
economic, as well as in other fields, whereby they 
could contribute most effectively to collective 
measures undertaken by the United Nations. We 
have not yet achieved the universality of mem- 
bership which the Charter envisaged and which 
most of us are sincerely anxious to see. Until 
we are able to reach this goal, we can at least. in- 
vite states, not yet members, to associate them- 
selves with us in contributing to collective meas- 
ures undertaken under the Charter. 

Finally the proposed resolution directs the Col- 
lective Measures Committee to continue its studies 
for another year. The Committee, in our view, has 
made an admirable beginning. But it has had a 
difficult and complex assignment. Much work re- 
mains to be done. In this connection I might 
mention one topic in which my Government con- 
tinues to be interested, and that is the possibility 
of a United Nations Legion, as suggested by the 
Secretary-General and others. A truly interna- 
tional force serving only the United Nations is 
certainly a matter worthy of study. Perhaps the 
practical difficulties make it difficult of realization 
in the near future. Still we feel that the matter 
should be explored. 


Universality of Collective Measures Program 


My Government, Mr. Chairman, views the first 
year's work of the Committee with satisfaction, 
and is proud of having participated in it. In that 
work we have sought only the goal of the Charter: 
To strengthen the fabric of the world community 
and thus to strengthen peace. Collective security 
is an indispensable element in moving toward that 
goal.‘ 


‘For a statement embodying U.S. views on the Report 
of the Collective Measures Committee, see BULLETIN of 
Oct. 22, 1951, p. 666. 
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My mind goes back to San Francisco, Mr. Chair- 
man, to the words of a speaker who said: 


Only if conditions are created such as will guarantee 
that no violation of the peace or the threat of such a 
violation shall go unpunished, and the adoption of neces- 
sary punitive measures is not too late, will the organiza- 
tion of security be able to discharge its responsibility 
for the cause of peace. Thus, the point at issue is the 
création of an effective organization to protect the general 
peace and security of nations for which all the sincere 
partisans of the peaceful development of nations have 
long been yearning but which has always had numerous 
irreconcilable enemies in the camp of the most aggressive 
imperialists. After innumerable sacrifices born in this 
war and after suffering and hardships experienced in 
these past years, the urge of nations for the establishment 
of such an organization is especially strong. 


The speaker was Mr. Molotov, then Foreign 
Secretary of the Soviet Union. His words are as 
true today—after the “suffering and hardships 
experienced in these past years”—as they were 
when he spoke them. If all the Great Powers 
would cooperate and use their strength for greater 
security under the United Nations, the hopes that 
were dimmed after San Francisco would burn 
brightly once again. 

The program we in this Assembly are embarked 
on is designed to be universal in application: To 
meet any aggression from any source. It is not 
directed against any state or group of states. As 
far as my Government is concerned, it will always 
remain that way. We hope the day will come 
soon when the Soviet Government will see that its 
best interests are served by the development of an 
effective United Nations collective-security sys- 
tem, and will lend its active support to the work. 

Last year, we all agreed that the Security 
Council should continue its efforts to provide the 
United Nations with forces under the provisions 
of article 43 of the Charter; and that the col- 
lective-measures program now under discussion 
should simultaneously go forward. The report 
of the Collective Measures Committee makes it 
clear that, by giving the United Nations the 
strength it needs under this program, we are not 
doing anything inconsistent with or in deroga- 
tion of the prompt application of article 43. On 
the contrary, the experience of the United Na- 
tions and its member states in preparing for col- 
lective action and in developing a collective- 
security system, will affirmatively assist the appli- 
cation of article 43 whenever the time comes that 
that article can be applied. 


Relation of Collective Action and Disarmament 


I should like to stress the fact that there is an 
intimate relationship between a program of col- 
lective security and a program of disarmament. 
The two, by their nature, go hand in hand. In the 
disarmament field, we look to the day when no 
nation will have armed forces or armaments which 
could pose a threat to a neighbor. In the collec- 
tive-security field, we look to the day when nations 
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will rely not so much on their own forces as on 
the United Nations for their security. If states 
are assured that in case of attack they will not 
stand alone, they will need fewer arms for their 
defense. As progress is made in disarmament, 
the task of building collective security becomes 
simpler. As collective security is built, the task 
of disarmament becomes simpler. The two march 
together. That is why the disarmament resolu- 
tion adopted by this Committee on December 19 
reaffirms the desire that “the United Nations de- 
velop an effective collective security system to 
maintain the peace and that the armed forces and 
armaments of the world be progressively reduced 
in accordance with the Purposes and Principles 
of the Charter.” The goal is a world order where 
disputes are settled by peaceful means, where force 
is used only under international sanction to pre- 
serve the peace, and where men turn their energies 
and resources to peaceful and productive uses. 
Disarmament and collective security are the two 
great enterprises for peace that this General As- 
sembly has before it. 

There is one other relationship I must mention 
before I conclude. That is the relationship be- 
tween collective measures and the pacific settle- 
ment of disputes. The pacific settlement of dis- 
putes is a chief function of the United Nations; 
most of our time here in the political field is de- 
voted to it. Some have expressed the fear that 





On January 8 Committee I approved the Collective 
Security Resolutions by a vote of 51 to 5 (Soviet bloc), 
with 3 abstentions, Argentina, India, and Indonesia. 





by emphasizing collective measures we are in some 
sense detracting from pacific settlement. My 
Government regards pacific settlement and col- 
lective measures as inseparable parts of collective 
security under the Charter. 

As the Secretary-General, in his annual report 
this year, has said: 

I believe that the development of a strong and effective 
United Nations collective security system combined with 
renewed efforts at mediation and conciliation, can im- 
prove the chances of ameliorating and, in time, settling 
the great political conflicts that most endanger world 
peace today. The greater the ability of the United Na- 
tions to foil attempts to solve conflicts of national in- 
terest by force, the more likely will it be that those 
conflicts can be settled by negotiation. 

These are the thoughts we must keep before us. 
If we succeed in building an effective security 
system, there will be less likelihood that an aggres- 
sor will risk the penalties bound to follow aggres- 
sion. The object of effective collective security is 
to relieve the world of the scourge of war and the 
fearsof war. Thus by building collective security 
we can release the constructive energies of the 
world for the constructive tasks of peace and 
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human welfare. We can open up new possibilities 
for pacific settlement and the processes of peaceful 
change. We can proceed to promote human rights, 
fundamental freedoms, and human well-being 
and give everyone a stake in the peace worth 
preserving. 
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Status of International Agreements at end of 1951. 


The tabulation below, released to the press by the United Nations onJ anuary 2, 1952, shows the progress 


or status of the multilateral conventions and agreements deposited with the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, with the exception of those relating to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (1947) and its Protocols. 


party. | 


Action in 1951 


[Asterisks added by the editor of the Butirrin tmdicate agreements to which the United States is a 





Title 


Date 


Signatures without 
reservations 


Signatures with 
& reservations 


Ratification, accept- 
ance, or accession 


Date in force 





Convention 


Protocol to 


Protocol 





Convention on Priv- 


ileges and [ mmu- 
nities of United 
Nations. * 


Constitution of the 


World Health 
Organization. * 


Protocol concerning 


the Office Inter- 
national d’Hygiéne 
publique. * 

on the 
Prevention and 
Punishment of the 
Crime of Genocide. 


Protocol amending 


agreement, Conven- 
tions, and Protocols 
on Narcotie Drugs 
concluded in 1912, 
1925, 1931, 1936.* 
amend 
Convention for the 
Suppression of the 
Circulation of and 
Traffic in Obscene 
Publications 
(1923). 

to amend 
conventions of 1921 
and 1933 for the 
Suppression of the 
Traffic in Women 
and Children, and 
Women of Full Age. 


Convention on the 


Inter-Governmental 
Maritime Consul- 
tative Organiza- 
tion.* 


Agreement on Most- 


Favored-Nation 
Treatment for 
Areas of Western 
Germany under 
Military Occupa- 
tion.* 


Protocol bringing 


under international 
control drugs out- 
side the scope of the 
1931 convention as 
amended by _ the 
1946 protocol.* 
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Feb. 13, 1946— 
adopted by 
General 
Assembly. 


July 22, 1946— 
signed at New 
York. 

July 22, 1946 
signed at 
New York. 


Dec. 9, 1946— 
adopted by the 
General Assem- 
bly. 

Dec. 11, 1946— 
signed at Lake 
Success. 


Nov. 12, 1947— 


signed at Lake 


Success. 


Nov. 12, 1947— 
signed at Lake 
Success. 


Mar. 6, 1948— 
signed at 
Geneva. 


Sept. 14, 
signed at 
Geneva. 


Nov. 19, 
signed at Paris. 


1948— |. 


1948— |. 





Greece 


Greece 








Panama, Japan, 
Spain, 
Germany 

Panama 


Denmark, 
China, Bel- 
gium 


Haiti, Ecuador 


Ireland, Burma, 
Belgium 


Indonesia, Bel- 
gium. 





In force with re- 
gard to each 
state on deposit 
of instrument of 
accession. Total 
to end of 1951: 


38 
Apr. 7, 1948 
Membership 
total (1951): 78 
Oct. 20, 1947 


Jan. 12, 1951 


Dee. 11, 1946, be- 
tween signatories 
without reserva- 
tions or states 
depositing instru- 
ment of accession. 

Nov. 12, 1947 
Amendments in 
force as of Feb. 
2, 1950 


Nov. 12, 1947 
Amendments in 
force as of Apr. 
24, 1950 


On the day that 21 
states, of which 7 
shall each have a 
total of at least 
1,000,000 gross 
tons of shipping, 
have become 
parties. Total 
to end of 1951: 8 


| Oct. 14, 1948 


Dee. 1, 1949 
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Tite Date as | See [nae ate 

Protocol amending | Dec. 9, 1948— Yee ee ele wR eo ow ce wa a ey cee 
International Con- signed at Paris. Amendments in 
vention Relating to force as of Octo- 
Economic Statistics ber, 9, 1950 
(1928). 

Revised General Act | Apr. 28, 1949—-|........i)....... | Norway Sept. 20, 1950 | 
on the Pacific Set- adopted by Gen- 
tlement of  Dis- eral Assembly. 
putes. 

Protocol amending | May 4, 1949—|........ |... .... .. | Czechoslovakia, | May 4, 1949 
International signed at Lake Yugoslavia, (amendments in 
Agreement for the Success. Union of force June 21, 
Suppression of the South Africa 1951, as regards 
White Slave Traffic agreement of 
(1904) and Inter- 1904 and August 
national Convention 14, 1951, as re- 
for Suppression of gards convention 
White Slave Traffic of 1910) 

(1910).* 
| | 

Protocol to amend | May 4, 1949—-|......../......... ..| Czechoslovakia, | May 4, 1949 
the Agreement for | signed at Lake | | Pakistan. Amendments in 
the Suppression of | Success. | | force as of March 
the Circulation of | | | 1, 1950 
Obscene  Publica- | 
tions (1910).* | 





Agreement providing | June 16, 19499—|}......../....... |. 
for the Provisional signed at 
Application of the Geneva. | 
Draft International | | 
Customs Conven- 
vions on Touring, 

| 


.| January 1, 1950 


} 
| 
Commercial Road | 
Vehicles, and the 
International 
Transport of Goods 























by Road. | 
Protocol relating to | March 11, 1950—|......../...2.2.2.2../...... . | Mareh 11, 1950 
International signed at | 
Transport of Goods Geneva. 
by Containers - 
under the Tir Car- 
net Regime (addi- I 
tional protocol to 
above). | 
Agreement for Facil- | July 15, 1949—/;......../....... .| Syria 90 days after de- yr 
itating the Inter- opened for sig- posit of 10th in- 
national  Circula- nature at Lake strument of ac- 
tion of Visual and Success. ceptance or ac- l 
Auditory Materials cession. Total t 
of an Educational, to end of 1951: 5 ] 
Scientific, and Cul- i ’ 
tural Character, 
with Protocol of ‘ 
signature. * | 
Memorandum of Un- | Aug. 13, 1949—|]......../......../........| Aug. 13, 1949 : 
derstanding Rela- signed at 
tive to Application Annecy. I 
to the Western t 
Sectors of Berlin of i 
the Agreement on - 
Most-Favored- - 
Nation Treatment n 
(Above). * te 
Convention on Road | Sept. 19, 1949—|......../...... ..] Monaco 30 days after de- § e 
Traffic. * signed at posit of 5th 
Geneva. instrument of . 
ratification or ‘ 
accession. 
Total to end of i p 
1951: 4 . 
« a 
tl 
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1 SW f s with Q - , 
Title Date “aac | “aandes” | sunermumae | Date in force 

Protocol concerning Sept. 19, 1949— 

Countries or Terri- signed at 
tories at Present Geneva. 
Occupied. * 

Protocol on Road Sept. 19, 1949— Monaco 15 months after 

Signs and Signals. signed at deposit of 5th 

Geneva. instrument of 
ratification or 
accession. 
Total to end of 
1951: 2 

Agreement on the Nov. 22, 1950— Afghanistan, France, Iran, New Thailand, The day the tenth 
Importation of signed at Lake Zealand, Pakistan, Sweden (sig- Yugoslavia, instrument of 
Educational, Scien- Success. natures must be followed by Cambodia ratification is 
tific, and Cultural ratification) deposited. 
Materials. Total to end of 

1950: None 

Convention for the | March 21, 1950— | Yugoslavia, Denmark, Brazil (sig- | Yugoslavia July 25, 1951 90 
Suppression of the signed at Lake natures must be followed by rati- days after the 
Traffic in Persons Success. fication). date of deposit of 
and of the Exploi- the second in- 
tation of the Pros- strument of rati- 
titution of Others. fication or ac- 

cession 

Convention on the | April 6, 1950—|......../). | Guatemala January 24, 1952- 
Declaration of signed at Lake | Total to end of 
Death of Missing Success. 1951: 2 
Persons. 

Convention relating | July 28, 1951— | Austria, Bel- | Israel, Norway, 90 days after the 
to the Status of signed at Ge- gium, Colom- | Liechtenstein, date of deposit of 
Refugees. neva. bia, Denmark, | Sweden, Swit- the sixth instru- 

German Fed- zerland. ment of ratifica- 


tion or accession. 
Total to end of 
1951: None 


eral Republic, 
Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, 
Turkey, 
United King- 


nai Solve 





slavia. 





dom, Yugo- | 

















Korean Armistice Negotiations 


Prisoner of War Problems 


The following is a statement of principles recommended 
by the United Nations Command for the exchange of pris- 
oners of war and civilians, which Rear Admiral R. E. 
Libby, U. 8S. N., delivered on January 2 at a meeting of the 
military subcommittee discussing prisoner exchange: 


Certain areas of agreement and certain differences of 
opinion have emerged from our exchange of views on the 
prisoner of war problem during the period it has been 
under discussion. Among them are these: 

First, your side wants all the POWs to be released fol- 
lowing the signing of the armistice. The UNC agrees that 
this should be done, under an equitable formula. 

Second, your side has incorporated into your army 
many thousands of our soldiers who fell into your hands 
as POWs. From your standpoint, your action in this con- 
nection was in accordance with your traditional policy 
toward POWs. According to you, the POWs were “re- 
educated” and “released at the front’. The fact that 
practically all of them later reappeared in your own 
army is explained away by the alleged fact that they 
exercised their own volition in joining it. 

From our standpoint, the wholesale incorporation of 
POWs into your army is contrary to the rules of warfare 
and a violation of the rights of the men concerned, since 
there is reasonable doubt that the prisoners were free 
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from duress in making this decision. The rules of war- 
fare and the rights of the individual under those rules 
require that you refrain from using POWs in work con- 
nected with military operations and that you shelter the 
prisoners from the effect of military operations. Mani- 
festly, these requirements are not met by the incorporat- 
ing of POWs into your own military forces. It is the 
view of the UNC that all former soldiers of the Republic 
of Korea Army who were incorporated into your army 
through your mechanism of impressment should be re- 
turned to their status as POWs. 

Moreover, since the outbreak of hostilities on 25 June 
1950 your side has conscripted many civilian nationals of 
the ROK and accepted a certain number of deserters from 
the ROKA into your army. Both of these practices are 
consistent with your doctrines of warfare. But both are 
inconsistent with ours. It is our view that deserters, just 
as involuntary captives, should be accorded a POW status. 
The fact that it was with his consent that you placed a 
deserter from our forces in your army does not change 
our view that he should now, for the purpose of prisoner 
of war exchange, be placed in a POW status. 

Third, your side takes the position that all POWs should 
be returned to the side with which they were identified 
when they were captured. The UNC, on the other hand 
takes the view that all bona-fide residents of the ROK 
as of 25 June 1950 are nationals of that state. From that 
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fact they derive their certain rights and have certain re- 
sponsibilities which are not set aside by the accident of 
war. Consequently, the disposition of persons of this 
category who have been taken into custody by the UNC 
while fighting against the ROK is a matter for our side 
alone to determine. It is of no concern whatever to your 
side. 

Fourth, the tides of warfare in Korea have displaced 
many civilians of both sides from their homes. Some- 
times this resulted from accident; sometimes from mili- 
tary necessity. Whatever the cause, many former resi- 
dents of the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea are 
now in the territory under the control of the ROK and 
vice versa. Your side has alluded frequently during these 
discussions to the conditions under which these refugees 
are living. You have expressed the thought that these 
displaced civilians should be permitted to return to their 
homes as soon as the armistice is signed. The UNC, too, 
sees no reason why displaced civilians should not be per- 
mitted, if they so desire, to return to their former homes 
under the armistice agreement. Moreover, it considers 
that failure on the part of the armistice delegations to 
insert a permissive provision in the Armistice Agreement 
a be to disregard the needs of these people unneces- 
sarily. 

In determining its opinion on the question of release 
and exchange of POWs the UNC has accorded recognition 
to the viewpoints of both sides as set forth above and 
has developed a proposal which in large measure recon- 
ciles them. Our proposal provides for the release of all 
POWs. In this respect it is consistent with the principle 
advocated by your side. With respect to repatriation, 
the UNC proposal differs from yours in that it expressly 
provides that all repatriation will be voluntary. 

To accomplish this the UNC proposal embodies the 
principle, advanced and advocated by your side, that a 
soldier from one side who becomes a POW of the other 
side can, upon his “release,” exercise his individual option 
as to whether he will return to his own side or join the 
other side. However, the application of this principle 
of freedom of choice as regards repatriation is extended, 
under the UNC proposal, to include all personne] who 
are, or should be eligible for repatriation under concepts 
held by either side. The proposal extends the right of 
individual self-determination to former ROKA soldiers 
who came under your control and who are now in your 
army. It extends it to the residents of the ROK who 
were inducted into the Korean People’s Army following 
the outbreak of war. It extends it to nationals of the 
ROK who fought on your side but who are now in our 
hands as interned civilians or as POWs. Finally, it ex- 
tends it to displaced civilians on both sides. Specifically, 
the principle is applied to the following groups. 


A. Approximately 16,000 nationals of the ROK who were 
identified with the KPA and the Chinese People’s Volun- 
teers and whom the UNC now holds as POWs. 

B. Approximately 38,000 nationals of the ROK who 
were incorrectly classified initially as POWs and who 
have since been reclassified as interned persons. 

C. All former ROKA soldiers who came into the cus- 
tody of the KPA and CPV and who were subsequently 
incorporated into the KPA. 

D. All bona-fide residents of the ROK who were in- 
ducted into the KPA subsequent to 25 June 1950. 

E. Approximately 11,000 soldiers of the UN and of the 
ROKA who are now held as POWs by the KPA and 
the CPV. 

F. Approximately 116,000 soldiers of the KPA and CPV 
who are now held as POWs by the UNC. 

G. Foreign civilians interned by either side. 

H. All civilians who, on 25 June 1950, were bona-fide 
residents of the territory under control of one side and 
who are, at the time of the signing of the armistice, 
within the territory under control of the other side. 


The principle of individual self-determination is a 
valid principle only if adequate machinery is provided 
to insure that the decision of the individual is made 
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freely and without duress. Neither side would be satis- 
fied that persons were accorded an opportunity to ex- 
press their desires on repatriation freely and without 
duress if the interviewing process was conducted by or 
under the unilateral aegis of one of the respective 
belligerents. Thus, there is a requirement under the 
UNC proposal for an impartial neutral organ to conduct 
and supervise the interview in which the individual ex- 
presses his choice as regards repatriation. 

The fact that both sides have, to a degree, accepted 
the services of the International Committee of the Red 
Cross suggests that this agency, which is ideally suited 
and fully qualified, perform this function. Therefore, the 
UNC proposal provides that the ICRC be requested to 
supervise the exercise of the right of individual self- 
determination as relates to both POWs and displaced 
civilians. To afford additional assurances to both sides 
the proposal provides that, in the case of POWs, the in- 
dividual expression of choice on repatriation will be made 
at the exchange point or points. There, the process will 
be under the close scrutiny of representatives of both 
belligerents. 

In order that neither side will gain a military ud- 
vantage through the exchange of POWs under the Armis- 
tice Agreement, the UNC proposal contains a parol? 
feature. Under this provision, POWs repatriated by one 
side after all POWs held by the other side have been 
exchanged will be required to give their parole not to 
bear arms against the captor in the future. The delivery 
of the POW is subject to acceptance of this agreement 
by the military authorities of the side to whom the POW 
is delivered. 


The UNC proposal is as follows: 


1. POWs who elect repatriation shall be exchanged on 
a one-for-one basis until one side has exchanged all such 
POWs held by it. 

2. The side which thereafter holds POWs shall re- 
patriate all those POWs who elect to be repatriated in a 
one-for-one exchange for foreign civilians interned by the 
other side, and for civilians and other persons of the 
one side who are at the time of the signing of the armis- 
tice in the territory under control of the other side, and 
who elect to be repatriated. POWs thus exchanged shall 
be paroled to the opposing force, such parole to carry with 
it the condition that the individual shall not again bear 
arms against the side releasing him. 

3. All POWs not electing repatriation shall be released 
from POW status and shall be paroled, such parole to 
earry with it the condition that the individual will not 
again bear arms in the Korean conflict. 

4. All remaining civilians of either side who are, at the 
time of the signing of the armistice, in territory under 
control of the other side, shall be repatriated if they so 
elect. 

5. In order to insure that the choice regarding repatria- 
tion is made without duress, delegates of the ICRC shall 
be permitted to interview all POWs at the points of 
exchange, and all civilians of either side who are at tie 
time of the signing of the armistice in territory under the 
control of the other side. 

6. For the purposes of paragraphs 2, 4 and 5, civilians 
and other persons of either side are defined as those who 
on 25 June 1950 were bona-fide residents of either ROK 
or the DPRK. 


In summary, the UNC proposal provides for the re- 
lease of all POWs, including soldiers of the other side 
who may have been incorporated into the army of the 
detaining power. Thus, it is consistent with the first prin- 
ciple advanced by your side that all POWs be released. 
As regards repatriation, it permits freedom of choice on 
the part of the individual, thus insuring that there will 
be no forced repatriation against the will of an individual. 
It provides repatriation not for POWs alone but for those 
other victims of war, the displaced civilians. All those 
who desire it are permitted to return to their former 


(Continued on page 111) 
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The United States in the United Nations 


(January 10-16, 1952] 
General Assembly 


The U.S.-U.K.-French resolution establishing 
a 12-member Disarmament Commission to meet 
within 30 days and prepare proposals for the regu- 
lation, limitation, and balanced reduction of all 
armed forces and all armaments, including atomic, 
was adopted by the General Assembly January 11 
by a vote of 42-5 (Soviet bloc)-7 (Argentina, 
Burma, Egypt, India, Indonesia, Pakistan, 
Yemen). The next day, the Assembly, by vote of 
51-5 (Soviet bloc)-3 (Argentina, India, Indo- 
nesia), approved the 11-power power resolution 
carrying forward the recommendations of the 
Collective Measures Committee and extending its 
life for another year. 

The proposal for a high-level Security Council 
meeting whenever the Council feels such a meet- 
ing would serve to remove international tension 
earried 57-0-2 (China, Argentina). Soviet 
charges of “interference” and “aggression” against 
provisions of the Mutual Security Act of 1951 
were rejected (42-5-11) for the second time. The 
Ad Hoe Political Committee plan for a three- 
member commission to assist India, Pakistan, and 
South Africa to settle their dispute concerning the 
treatment of Indians in South Africa was ap- 
proved 44 (U.S.)-0-14. 

Also adopted were 10 resolutions dealing with 
various aspects of economic development, includ- 
ing technical assistance, financing, and land re- 
form. The vote on the highly controversial 
Cuba-Chile-Burma—Egypt-Yugoslavia proposal, 
requesting the Economic and Social Council to 
prepare detailed plans for a special fund to make 
grants and loans to underdeveloped countries was 
30-16 (U.S.)-11. Finally, the Assembly adopted 
32 (U.S.)-17-5 an amended United States resolu- 
tion on reservations to multilateral conventions 
which had been approved by the Legal Committee 
January 4 following a 3-week debate. Jnter alia, 
the approved text recommended that United Na- 
tions organs, specialized agencies and_ states 
should, in preparing multilateral conventions, con- 
sider the insertion therein of provisions relating to 
the admissibility of reservations. The Secretary- 
General was requested to continue to perform his 
depositary functions “without passing on the legal 
effect” of reservations or objections. 
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Committee I (Political and Security)—Discus- 
sion of the Soviet item on “Measures to combat 
the threat of a new world war and to strengthen 
peace and friendship among the nations” was 
opened in the Committee January 14 with the 
submission by the U.S.S.R. of a revised text of the 
8-part proposal which it introduced at the begin- 
ning of the session. The new text provides that 
the prohibition of atomic weapons and the institu- 
tion of international control should be put into 
effect simultaneously, and that the international 
control organ would have the right to carry out 
inspection on a “continuing basis” provided it did 
not interfere in domestic affairs. 

The Soviet-bloc countries have tried—with little 
or no success—to convince the Committee that 
these provisions represent important “concessions” 
on the part of the Soviet Union. Meantime, strong 
support has developed for a U.S—U.K.-French 
motion to refer all five parts of the Soviet resolu- 
tion which deal with fata to the newly 
created Disarmament Commission. United States 
Representative Ernest Gross stated in support of 
the three-power proposal : 

The testing ground for Soviet good faith—and our 
own—is and should be the Disarmament Commission. 
In the Disarmament Commission, we will be prepared not 
only to submit our own proposals but also to examine with 
care these and all other proposals submitted by the Soviet 
Union. We hope that the Soviet Union will reciprocate. 

There has been little or no support from non- 
Soviet sources for the other three parts of the 
Soviet resoltition—declaring participation in the 
Atlantic Pact illegal, stressing the necessity of an 
immediate armistice in Korea and withdrawal of 
foreign troops, and recommending conclusion of 
a Big Five peace pact. 

Ad Hoe Political Committee—A_ resolution 
maintaining the Palestine Conciliation Commis- 
sion in existence to assist the Arab States and 
Israel in reaching agreement on outstanding Pal- 
estine issues was adopted by the Committee Jan- 
uary 15 at the conclusion of an 8-day debate. 
However, so far reaching were the changes made 
in the original U.S.-U.K.-French-Turkish pro- 
posal to continue the Commission that none of the 
four sponsoring powers was able to vote for the 
final text. 

The main effect of these changes—which were 
sponsored by Pakistan and Colombia, among 
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others, and supported by the Arab States—was to 
enlarge the Commission (which heretofore con- 
sisted of the United States, France, and Turkey) 
to seven members, to stress strict observance of 
(all) previous Assembly resolutions (whether ap- 
plicable or not) and to place special emphasis 
on repatriation and/or compensation of Arab 
refugees. 

The vote on the amended resolution as a whole 
was 43-13 (Soviet bloc, U.S., France, U.K., Israel, 
Netherlands, Peru, New Zealand, Uruguay)-2 
(Turkey, Sweden). 

Committee II (Economic and Financial) —A 
composite resolution on land reform, which, to 
quote United States Representative Channing 
Tobias, “can go a long way to raise 
the standards of living of the hundreds of mil- 
lions of people who work the land,” was adopted 
by the Committee January 10 by the over- 
whelming vote of 43 to nothing with the five Arab 
States abstaining. The approved text, which was 
sponsored jointly by the United States, the United 
Kingdom, Brazil, Chile, France, India, Israel, 
Pakistan, and Thailand, combines the essential 
features of the original U.S.-Pakistan—Thailand- 
Brazil text with most of the main provisions of 
the much narrower Polish proposal. 

On January 11 the Committee opened dis- 
cussion of a U.S.-Chilean resolution designed to 
pave the way for prompt, concerted, and effective 
action by governments, intergovernmental organi- 
zations and voluntary organizations in the event 
of emergency famines. Among other things, the 
two-nation proposal urges governments to pro- 
mote and facilitate the work of voluntary non- 
governmental agencies organized to meet famine 
conditions and to promote agricultural develop- 
ment, and to correlate and integrate the resources 
and programs of such agencies with their re- 
sources and programs. 

The importance of voluntary aid was under- 
scored by United States Representative Channing 
Tobias in his introductory statement. “We be- 
lieve,” he said, “that one of the most rapid and 
effective ways . . to meet (famine emer- 
gencies) will be by taking the fullest advantage 
of aid offered on a voluntary basis . . .” 

The two sponsors have accepted a number of 
amendments, most of which had the effect of plac- 
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ing greater emphasis on long-range measures and 
chronic problems, and it appears from the debate 
thus far that the revised text will be adopted by 
a large majority. Also before the Committee is a 
Czech resolution—entitled “Deterioration of the 
position of the working population as a result of 
the armaments race in a number of countries”— 
which has been used by the Soviet bloc for an- 
other in its series of broad-gauged attacks on 
United States policies. 

Committee IIT (Social, Humanitarian and Cul- 
tural)—The Committee January 10 approved a 
seven-nation resolution authorizing the High 
Commissioner for Refugees to issue an appeal for 
funds for emergency aid to the most needy among 
the 1,500,000-odd refugees within his mandate. 
The vote was 39-5 (Soviet bloc)—6 (U.S.). In 
explaining the United States abstention, Mrs. 
Roosevelt made it clear that there was “no pros- 
pect” that the United States Government would 
contribute to the proposed fund. The approved 
resolution also appeals to states to give refugees 
within the mandate of the High Commissioner 
every possible opportunity to benefit from migra- 
tion programs. 

Committee IV (Trusteeship)—During the week, 
the Committee completed action on a number of 
resolutions arising out of the report of the Trus- 
teeship Council and other agenda items dealing 
with the administration of trust territories. These 
included (1) an amended Haiti—India—Lebanon- 
Philippines-Yemen _ resolution—adopted 38-7 
(U.K., France)-6 (U.S.)—which, inter alia in- 
vites administering authorities to submit informa- 
tion on the “period of time in which it is expected 
that the trust territory shall attain the objective 
of self-government or independence”; (2) an 
amended  Brazil—France ener 45 
(U.S.)-0-5—following up previous Assembly rec- 
ommendations for the “complete abolition” of 
corporal punishment in trust territories; and (3) 
an amended India-Philippines proposal—passed 
33-7 (U.S.)-7—requesting the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil to prepare for the next Assembly session a spe- 
cial report analyzing each of the administrative 
unions to which a trust territory is a party, and 
setting up a special Assembly committee to make 
a preliminary examination of the Council’s 
report. 
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Delegates Named to Child 
Protection Institute 


The Department of State announced on January 
12 that the President has appointed Martha M. 
Eliot, M.D., Chief, Children’s Bureau, Social Se- 
curity Administration, Federal Security Agency, 
as U.S. technical delegate, and Elisabeth Shir- 
ley Enochs, Chief, International Technical Mis- 
sions, Office of the Commissioner for Social 
Security, Federal Security Agency, as alternate 
U.S. technical delegate on the Directing Council 
of the American International Institute for the 
Protection of Childhood (Amec). Both appoint- 
ments are for 3-year terms. 

Formally established in 1927, the American In- 
ternational Institute for the Protection of Child- 
hood is an intergovernmental body which serves 
as a center of action, information, advice, docu- 
mentation, and study on all questions relating to 
child life and welfare in the Americas. The In- 
stitute conducts bibliographical research, collects 
information by correspondence, and, on the re- 
quest of member states, the 21 American Repub- 
lics, undertakes field studies and gives advisory 
service. United States participation in the Msti- 
tute was authorized by an act of Congress, ap- 
proved May 3, 1928. Meetings of the Directing 
Council, which serves as the governing body of the 
Institute, are held annually at Montevideo, Uru- 
guay. The last session was held November 30- 
December 1, 1951. 


U.S. Delegations to International 
Conferences 


International Trade Classification 


The Department of State has announced that 
a meeting of the Working Party on Standard In- 
ternational Trade Classification (Srrc) of the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
(Ecare) will convene at Bangkok, Thailand, 
January 7-12, 1952. Stuart A. Rice, Assistant Di- 
rector for Statistical Standards, Bureau of the 
Budget, and U.S. representative on the Statistical 
Commission of the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations (Ecosoc), will serve as U.S. 
representative to the meeting. Flourney H. Coles, 
Jr., Special Technical Economic Mission, Bang- 
kok, will serve as an adviser. 

The principal agenda item of the forthcoming 
meeting is consideration of uniform methods for 
the adoption and use of the Srre by countries of the 
region and possible adaptations of the Classifica- 
tion to meet special regional needs. The findings 
of the meeting will be submitted in a report to 


ECAFE. 
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In July 1950, Ecosoc approved the Srrce, which 
was designed to replace the old League of Nations 
Minimum List of Commodities for International 
Trade Statistics as a basis for systematic analysis 
of world trade and as a common basis for the re- 
porting of trade statistics to international agen- 
cies. Ecosoc recommended that all governments 
make use of the Standard Classification, either 
by adopting it, with such modifications as might 
be necessary to meet national requirements, as 
a basis for compilation of data on imports 
and exports; or by rearranging their statistical 
data in accordance with the Srrce for purposes 
of international comparison. The wide accept- 
ance of this recommendation by countries impor- 
tant in world trade, together with the coordinated 
efforts of regional groups of experts, such as 
the forthcoming Working Party meeting at 
Bangkok, have greatly facilitated the collection 
and analysis of comparable figures on the foreign 
trade of different countries. 
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Appointment of Officer 


On December 14 the President announced the recess 
appointment of Edward J. Sparks of New York to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
Bolivia. 
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VOA To Supply Scripts to U.S. Public 


[Released to the press January 5] 


To satisfy a long-felt demand of American 
broadcasters and the listening public for back- 
ground material on the activities of the Voice of 
America, a transcribed dramatic series has been 
prepared expressly for domestic radio stations. 
Availability of the programs as a public service 
and at no charge to stations was announced on 
January 5 at Washington, by George E. Hughes, 
Vice President of the Associated Broadcasters, 
Inc., and William A. Wood, Chief of Radio, 
Department of State. 

Based upon actual files of the State Department, 
the series consists of 13 quarter-hour programs, 
each dramatizing a diiferent phase of the inter- 
national broadcasting organization. 

The Voice, in its campaign of truth, is fighting 
a verbal battle for the minds of men. This series 
of dramatizations portrays the techniques used by 
the Voice in its broadcasts to free nations and 
Iron Curtain areas, as well as the extent of cover- 
age and effectiveness. 

Entitled “Your Voice of America,” the series is 
recorded in Hollywood and features Gerald Mohr, 
motion-picture actor currently under contract to 
Universal-International films, plus a host of pro- 
fessional radio talent. Programs are produced by 
Will H. Voeller, written by Robert C. Vinson, and 
directed by Frank K. Danzig with music by Del 
Castillio and his orchestra. ‘The series utilizes a 
documentary format with Mohr as narrator. It 
is designed to provide U.S. broadcasters with a 
suitable series telling the story of the Govern- 
ment’s international broadcast operation. 

“Your Voice of America” is contributed by 
Wesley I. Dunn, Chairman of the Facilities Grou 
of the Radio Advisory Committee to the U.S. Ad- 
visory Commission on Information, and president 
of the Associated Broadcasters, Inc., of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., which is producing, recording, proc- 
essing, and distributing the series. 

Radio stations within the continental limits of 
the United States can obtain the series without 
charge by writing The Associated Broadcasters, 
Inc., Box 87, Hollywood, Calif. Programs 1 
through 8 will be mailed by January 15, with the 
remaining five chapters in the series available 
immediately thereafter. 

Following is a synopsis of the 13 programs, out- 
lining topics and types of material used: 


No. 1—Why the Voice Speaks 


Introductory program on the work of the Voice of 
America, with examples of absurd Soviet lies and effec- 
tiveness of the Voice program. 
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No. 2—Cardinal Mindszenty Story 


Dramatized history of the trial of the Hungarian Cardi- 
nal and one way in which the Voice of America told the 
truth about Red persecution of this prelate. 


No. 3—Money Talks 


A dramatic story of how the Voice of America forced 
the Hungarian Communist Government to delay the issu- 
ance of new “forint” banknotes for 7 months. 


No. 4—As One Free Nation to Another 


Includes many of the unusual approaches used by the 
Voice of America in broadcasting to a free nation, this 
time Italy. 


No. 5—Escape to Freedom 


The story of Madam Kasenkina, the Russian schoo) 
teacher who leaped from the third floor of the Soviet Con- 
sulate in New York and now lives in peace in this country. 
Amazing account of what the Voice of America broadcast 
within 5 minutes after the incident occurred. Whole 
story heard on the streets of Moscow within 1 hour. 


No. 6—The Uninvited Guest 


The unwelcome reception given to the 28-man Rumanian 
delegation that visited Bulgaria for May Day celebrations 
June, 1950.... four of them never returned! And 
despite Bulgarian efforts to hush the story . .. the Voice 
of America learned of it, broadcast it, and the people 
heard... .! 


No. 7—Two Weeks in August 


Dramatized story of how the Voice of America invited 
the young Red delegates to the August 1951 Berlin Youth 
Festival to visit the West zone of Berlin and see the free 
world for themselves. The youth came... .! 


No. 8S—The President Speaks 


How the Voice of America beams the words of the 
President to the four corners of the world. 


Answer To Attack on Passport Operations 
[Released to the press December 18] 


Ruth B. Shipley, Chief of the Passport Di- 
vision, Department of State, on December 18 took 
sharp exception to a statement released by the 
Internal Security Subcommittee of the Senate 
that passports were being granted to known Com- 
munist agents. Mrs. Shipley—recalling that dur- 
ing her more than 23 years as Chief of the Pass- 
port Division, Congress had time and again 
commended not only the efficiency of the Division 
but also its scrupulous adherence to both the spirit 
and letter of all laws governing passports—said 
that she was at a loss to understand the subcom- 
mittee’s unjustified attack on the passport opera- 
tion. She added that Senator McCarran, chair- 
man of the Internal Security Subcommittee, had 
recently congratulated her and praised the work 
of the Division in no uncertain terms. 

Mrs. Shipley characterized the subcommittee’s 
allegations that the Department had issued pass- 
ports to known Communists and to people known 
to have Communist connections as “preposterous.” 
She made the following statement: 
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During 1951 the Passport Division issued and renewed 
considerably more than a quarter of a million passports 
to American citizens who were going abroad for various 
purposes. Any system of investigations or checkings 
which would have disclosed the adverse information re- 
garding the 18 persons mentioned would have resulted 
in the delay of sailings of thousands of reputable Ameri- 
can citizens and completely disorganized various trans- 
portation systems. 

The applications of the 18 persons mentioned by Sena- 
tor McCarran came in during the time the Passport Di- 
vision was receiving 1,500 to 2,000 applications each 
day. No information available to the Passport Division 
or contained in the applications indicated that the ap- 
plicants were Communists or that they were going to 
the Soviet Union. 

The Passport Division is primarily an office which 
renders a valuable and necessary service to citizens 
of the United States who travel abroad. The bulk of 
the American traveling public are reputable, law-abiding 
citizens and are probably above the average in education, 
intelligence, and stability. The Department does not 
feel in view of its experience over many years that it 
is warranted in treating this large group of citizens as 
potentially subversive by establishing at this time pro- 
cedures which would delay and hinder bona fide travelers 
in an effort to detect cases such as those mentioned by 
the Subcommittee. Even the most simple form of checkup 
would delay the issue of passports from 2 weeks to 3 
months and would require considerable additional per- 
sonnel, for which no appropriation has been made. 

During the period from February 1951 to the present 
time the Department in endeavoring to carry out the 
spirit of the McCarran Act has refused or withdrawn pass- 
port facilities in hundreds of cases. Included in the 
“withdrawals” are the 18 in the statement attributed to 
Senator McCarran. 

It is of course as difficult to prevent the issue of pass- 
ports upon the basis of false application as it is to prevent 
the commission of other crimes which involve fraud and 
perjury. Whenever such fraud is discovered the matter 
of prosecution is taken up promptly with the appropriate 
authorities. A number of leading Communists and Soviet 
agents have been convicted of passport violations includ- 
ing Earl Browder, William Weiner, Nicholas Dozenberg, 
Harry Kweit, Charles Krumbein, Pat Devine, Ossip Gar- 
bor, Edward Blatt, and Aaron Sharfin. At the present 
time it is not possible to prosecute a Communist who ob- 
tains a passport without fraud or uses a passport since 
the penal provisions of the McCarran Act are not effective. 
When such provisions become effective it is believed that 
they will have a deterring effect upon Communists wishing 
to travel abroad. 


Stanley Andrews Appointed 
Special Consultant for Point 4 


[Released to the press December 29] 


Secretary Acheson announced on December 29 
that Stanley Andrews, Director of the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, has been appointed Special Con- 
sultant to the Secretary of State to assist in the 
development and execution of the Point Four Pro- 
gram of technical cooperation in underdeveloped 
areas. Mr. Andrews is taking temporary leave 
from the Department of Agriculture to accept this 
assignment and will leave at once to complete the 
mission on which Henry G. Bennett, Technical 
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Cooperation Administrator, was engaged at the 
time of his death in an airplane crash near Tehran. 

In making the announcement, Secretary Ache- 
son pointed out that Mr. Andrews is thoroughly 
familiar with the Point Four Program and was 
one of Mr. Bennett’s closest advisers. 

Jonathan B. Bingham, Deputy Administrator 
of the Technical Cooperation Administration, who 
has served as Acting Administrator since Mr. Ben- 
nett’s departure from the United States, will con- 
tinue in that capacity. 

The trip begun by Mr. Bennett was for the pur- 
pose of inspecting Point Four programs in oper- 
ation and negotiating agreements with countries 
in which programs are not yet under way. 

The Point Four Program, which has been in 
operation a little over a year in the Near East and 
South Asia, now has American technicians in 11 
countries of those areas on a variety of projects, 
mainly in the fields of agriculture, natural-re- 
sources development, health and sanitation, and 
education. More than 200 trainees and leaders 
from these countries are studying in the United 
States or at regional training centers under Point 
Four training grants. 


Corrections 


In the Butterin of December 24, 1951, p. 1018, 
the first sentence of footnote No. 1 should read: 
“Made before the Ad Hoc Political Committee of 
the General Assembly on Dec. 5 and released to 
the press by the U.S. Mission to the U.N. on the 
same date.” 


In the Butiettn of December 31, 1951, p. 1058, 
the end of the second sentence should read 
“. enacted by the Federal Congress, Execu- 
tive Orders, Regulations, and decisions of the Fed- 
eral Courts.” 

In the same Bu.Ltettn, p. 1064, the continued 
head should read “Roosevelt—Continued from 
page 1059.” 





Armistice Negotiations—Continued from page 106. 


homes. Finally the proposal provides for a supervisory 
organ to interview the persons involved to insure that, 
whatever their choice, such choice will be made freely and 
without duress. 

In advocating your proposal of an all-for-all exchange 
of prisoners of war your side has many times asked the 
question, “What could be fairer than the release and 
repatriation of all prisoners of war following the armis- 
tice?’ Today, in the proposal, the UNC gives you the 
answer to that question. The release of all persons who 
are or should be classified as prisoners of war, and the 
repatriation of those who desire to be repatriated, is 
fairer than the release and forced repatriation of all 
prisoners of war. Moreover, it is fairer to permit dis- 
placed civilians who so desire to return to their former 
homes, under the Armistice Agreement, than to neglect 
their interests in that agreement. 

We ask your earnest consideration and early accept- 
ance of this proposal. 
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